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The Next President 


The article “The Next President: Republican Possibilities” in this 
week’s Outlook will be followed next week by one on Democratic 
Possibilities by the same author, Mr. John Callan O’ Laughlin, the 
well-known newspaper correspondeut. 


The Great Northwest 


Mr. John Foster Carr, who went to Panama for The Outlook and 
wrote an illuminating series of articles on the Canal, has been spend- 
ing several months in the Northwest under commission to write for 
The Outlook several papers on the remarkable industrial develop- 
ment of that section and some of its notable men, such as Mr. J. J. 
Hill and Archbishop Ireland. 


The Idaho Murder Trial 


No criminal prosecution of our time has had more important public 
interest than the trial of C. H. Moyer and W. D. Haywood, respect- 
ively President and Secretary of the Western Miners’ Federation, 
now going on in Idaho, They are charged with being concerned in 
a conspiracy to murder Governor Frank Steunenberg, of that State. 
Next week The Outlook will print a vivid account of the history of 
this case and of the labor war out of which it arose. The author is 
Mr. Luke Grant, of the Chicago Record-Herald, who will later on 
describe this trial in The Outlook. 


The Japanese in America 


This subject has attracted and will attract lively public interest. 
Mr. John Foord, President of the American Asiatic Association, will 
have in the next Magazine Number of The Outlook an article telling 
who and what are the Japanese now here, with portraits of their 
leaders in commerce, education, and art. 


The Gates of New York 


Under this title Mr. Robert W. Bruére will discuss in The Outlook’s 
next Magazine Number the vast undertakings now going on to 
handle the tide of traffic into, through, and out of New York City. 
Electric ‘traction, the fourteen tubes now building beneath the two 
rivers, surface terminals, and the entire great work of construction 
now going on, are described graphically and with full illustration. 


A Practical Idealist 


Next week Edward Everett Hale celebrates the eighty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his birth. In honor of the day The Outlook will print in its 
next issue an article on Dr. Hale’s personality, activities, and literary 
methods from the pen of his son, Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 
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The Grand Jury at 
San Francisco last 
week returned sixty- 
five additional indictments for bribery 
against “ Abe” Ruef, the boss who has 
held absolute rule in the city for several 
years. Bail was fixed by the judge at 
$10,000 on each count, making a total, 
with the hundred thousand dollars which 
Ruef has already put up, of three-quarters 
of a million dollars. In response to a 
request for telegraphic information, a 
trustworthy correspondent in San Fran- 
cisco, and a man of high standing in the 
community, has sent to The Outlook the 
following statement of facts: The bribery 
charged in the indictments was in the 
matter of franchises for the United Rail- 
roads and the gas and telephone com- 
panies, and of permits for prize-fights. 
Each of the eighteen members of the 
Board of Supervisors has confessed sepa- 
rately to the Grand Jury, and the details 
of their stories tally exactly. Ina typical 
case, that of the prize-fight permits, the 
prize-fight trust is said to have paid Ruef 
$20,000, of which amount Ruef paid 
$9,000 to Supervisor Gallagher, who dis- 
tributed $475 to each member of the 
Board. In the case of the Gas Company 
the amount which each Supervisor is said 
to have received was $750. Mr. T. W. 
Halsey, manager of the Pacific States 
Telephone Company, who has also been 
indicted on ten counts for bribery, is 
charged with having paid $5,000 to each 
of fourteen Supervisors for his vote on 
a franchise for the company. Notwith- 
standing this, the Home Telephone 
Company, a_ rival concern, secured 
the services of Ruef, and, by paying 
through him, as the indictment alleges, 
$3,500 to each Supervisor, secured the 
passage of its own franchise and the 
defeat of its opponent’s. These cases 
occurred before the earthquake and fire, 
but the opportunity for bribery in the 
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case of the United Railroads was a 
direct result of the disaster. Four hun- 
dred thousand dollars is alleged to have 
been paid to Ruef for franchises per- 
mitting the United Railroads to electrify 
its lines and use overhead trolleys, which 
had been strongly opposed by public 
opinion ; fifteen Supervisors are said to 
have received $4,000 each, one $10,000, 
and one $15,000. For a week, it is said, 
Ruef has been eager to confess, but Assist- 
ant District Attorney Heney, the special 
prosecutor ‘for these cases, is unwilling 
to accept his confession unless he will 
plead guilty to a charge of felony, for 
which the penalty might be imprisonment 
for fourteen years. Ruef and Schmitz 
are mutually suspicious, each believing 
that the other is ready to confess. The 
chief interest now centers in the possi- 
bility of the prosecution of the original 
givers of the bribes, men in high position 
in the railway, telephone, and gas com- 
panies. The detect:on and punishment 
of these men are as vitally important as 
the conviction of the bribe-takers. The 
truth of the principle that the man who 
buys favors from a public official is at 
least as bad as, and in most cases prob- 
ably worse than, the official who sells, is 
not always recognized. There is all the 
more reason why it should receive prac- 
tical application in a case like this, 
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The convention of dele- 
q gates which has been at 

work all winter framing 
an organic law for the new State of 
Oklahoma has compieted its labors. 
The Constitution, as provided by the 
enabling act, will be submitted to the 
President. If he approves its provisions, 
the citizens of the proposed common- 
wealth will vote on their acceptance— 
this election probably taking place next 
summer, The Convention had 112 
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delegates—100 Democrats and 12 Re- 
publicans. The Indian Territory end 
had 55, the Oklahoma end 55, and the 
Osage Nation 2. Naturally, the Osage 
delegates cast their lot with the Indian 
Territory contingent, giving it control of 
the Convention on matters affecting local 
interests. Many of the Indian polli- 
ticians have been educated in Carlisle, 
Harvard, and Cornell, the leading fami- 
lies of the Five Civilized Tribes being 
wealthy. They manifested their ability 
and intelligence by blocking more than 
one project that seemed likely to injure 
their people. Most of the session was 
spent in an effort to abolish trusts and 
monopolies and rigidly to control rail- 
ways and other public carriers. The pro- 
visions to this end are severe and mark 
a notable awakening to the dangers of 
unregulated corporation influence. ‘To 
enjoy the right of eminent domain foreign 
railways must organize under the laws of 
Oklahoma, which, it is planned, will pre- 
vent common abuses of railway manage- 
ment. It is claimed by those opposed 
to the work of the Convention that capi- 
tal will be slower than formerly to seek 
investment in the new State, and that 
railway building will stop for a time ; but 
these are remote contingencies, provided 
the first legislature uses reason in fram- 
ing the statutes. Under the enabling 
act the Indian Territory end is to be 
“ dry ” for twenty-one years. ‘The Indians 
and their allies thought that what was 
good for the redskin was likewise good 
for his white neighbor, so State-wide pro- 
hibition will be submitted to a vote sepa- 
rately from the Constitution, only a ma- 
jority being necessary for its adoption. 
Naturally, the Indian Territory end will 
favor it, and, with the help of the prohi 
bitionists of the Oklahoma end, it is 
likely to carry. Several provisions of 
which the delegates feared the President 
might disapprove were placed in the 
form of resolutions or instructions to the 
first legislature. Among these are the 
“Jim Crow ” car regulations. Stringent 
laws on the negro question may be e€x- 
pected. The Indian himself is an ex- 
slaveholder, and while many colors and 
nationalities mingle in the citizenship of 
the new State, such votes as have been 
taken indicate that the racial traditions 
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of the South are to be followed. Separate 
schools for negro children must be pro- 
vided. In the creation of senatorial and 
legislative districts the State was gerry- 
mandered beyond hope of Republican 
success unless a widespread political 
upheaval shall appear. The direct pri- 
mary was not made mandatory; the 
acceptance of free railway passes is for- 
bidden ; the preamble invokes the guid- 
ance of “ Almighty God,” and the bill of 
rights is similar to that of other States. 
On the whole, with the experience of a 
century of State-making as a guide, Okla- 
homa has shown a variation chiefly in 
the regulation of corporations. This 
method of dealing with the corporation 
problem may be taken as the latest word 
in constitutions. 
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Oklahoma’s rapid set- 
tlement has been re- 
sponsible for the con- 
ditions under which its Constitution has 
been written. Only seventeen years 
from the sod, the new commonwealth 
already has 1,200,000 citizens, including 
about 80,000 Indians. A constant pro- 
cession of settlers has poured across its 
borders, and its growth-has been a mar- 
vel. Cities of 15,000 to 35,000 popula- 
tion have the luxuries and improvements 
of Eastern municipalities, and farms 
and ranches yield wonderful crops of 
corn and cotton, wheat and fruit. As 
many settlers have come from Texas and 
Missouri as from Kansas, more from 
Arkansas and «Tennessee than from 
Iowa. It will take time for these variant 
elements to mingle and combine into a 
harmonious whole. The same influx of 
many sorts of people is taking place 
throughout the Southwest, which is just 
now receiving the largest immigration 
of any portion of the Nation. On home- 
seekers’ days trains run from Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Kansas City in three or 
four sections, while excursions of land 
speculators are frequent in the older 
portions of the Middle West. Great 
areas of the Panhandle of Texas are 
being broken by steam plows; crops are 
being planted this spring over whole 
counties where never before was grain 
produced. Land agents are advertising 
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real estate at eight and ten dollars an 
acre, with promise of “forty bushels 
of wheat to the acre,” an abundance of 
yield seldom reached even in the heart 
of the wheat region. Railways and land 
companies seem to have united in spread- 
ing these dreams of agricultural munifi- 
cence, and have induced a vast amount 
of speculative buying of realty as well 
as a veritable exodus of ambitious farm- 
ers, the most considerable movement of 
settlers since the earlier days of Okla- 
homa’s opening. New methods of tillage 
and crops adapted to a climate deficient 
in rainfall are the leading arguments in 
favor of permanent grain yields, but 
thousands of settlers will follow accus- 
tomed ways, and will be bitterly disap- 
pointed when dry years come. The 
high plains country of the Southwest, 
like other parts-of the West, will have 
reverses, though perhaps not so serious 
in their results, because the dwellers 
have greater financial resources. ‘The 
frontier is rapidly passing; soon the 
entire Mississippi Valley to the foothills 
of the Rockies will be cut into farms. 
Statehood for Oklahoma and the new 
tide of immigration mark the end of its 
pioneer era. 
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To offend the farm- 
ers or to refuse 
to do its duty is 
the alternative that confronts the New 
York Legislature in the matter of 
race-track gambling. The issue was 
clearly presented at a hearing before the 
Codes Committees of the Senate and 
Assembly last week, on the bills prepared 
by District Attorney Jerome to abolish 
book-making on race-tracks. As was 
stated in The Outlook when the bills 
were introduced, the State Constitution 
expressly prohibits all forms of gam- 
bling everywhere in the State, and lays 
upon the Legislature the duty of enact- 
ing statutes to make this prohibition 
effective and to provide penalties for its 
violation, This duty the Legislature 
promptly performed, but in a curious 
manner. Gambling outside of a race- 
track was made a felony punishable by 
not less than one year’s imprisonment ; 
gambling inside a race-track was made 
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a crime for which the exclusive penalty 

was that the winner of a bet might be © 
sued by the loser and required to pay to 
him twice the amount of his wager. The 
intent of such a provision is obvious. 
The methods by which it was enacted 
are indicated by a further provision that 
five per cent. of the gross receipts of the 
racing associations throughout the State 
shall go to the State for the encourage- 
ment of agriculture. The means by 
which agriculture is encouraged in this 
case consist in providing prizes for 
distribution at county fairs. This pro- 
vision, so astutely inserted by the race- 
track attorneys who drew the bill, estab- 
lished a partnership in the profits from 
the racing between the racing associa- 
tion and the farmer. The influence of 
this partnership has been strong enough 
during eleven years to keep upon the 
statute-books this almost contemptuous 
evasion of the State Constitution. At 
the hearing last week the principal oppo- 
sition to the Jerome bills came, as in 
years past, from the farmers. Mr. 
Jerome, in preparing his bills, had met 
the astuteness of the framers of the 
Percy-Gray Law by a provision that the 
sum of $210,000 should be appropriated 
from the general funds of the State for 
the county fairs. This amount would 
more than replace what the fairs would 
lose if the prevention of gambling should 
entirely drive the racing associations out 
of business. Mr. J. H. Durkee, Presi- 
dent of the County Agricultural Associa- 
tions, said that until this appropriation 
was made the farmers would oppose the 
anti-gambling measure ; he made it clear 
that their only interest in the question 
of race-track gambling is a selfish one— 
how much can they make out of it? Itis 
the conventional thing to look to the 
moral sense of the rural districts to over- 
come the vice of the cities; but in this 
case the effort for the enforcement of 
the Constitution has originated in the 
city and has met its most stubborn oppo- 
sition from the country and even from 
some of the members of country churches. 
The moral issue before the members of 
the Legislature is plain: Shall they obey 
their oaths of office, in which they pledged 
themselves to uphold the Constitution, 
or shall they sacrifice duty to expediency? 
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Shall they put an end to the ridiculous 
condition of affairs which makes gam- 
bling on one side of a fence a felony, on 
the other side an offense only against the 
individual, not against the State ; or shall 
they let their own selfish interests blind 
them to the requirements of justice and 
decency? Shall they refuse to permit 
to exist, under the protection of the law, 
a practice which the people of the State 
have solemnly decreed shall be abolished, 
or shall they exchange the right to violate 
the law for votes? For a decade the 
Legislature has chosen the latter alterna- 
tive—a choice morally humiliating but 
politically safer. Will the present body 
rate its oath of office at a higher value ? 
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The difference between 
American and English 
jurisprudence, to which 
The Outlook has often called attention, 
is just now dramatically illustrated by 
the contrast between the Thaw trial in 
New York and the Rayner trial in Lon- 
don. In neither case was there any 
doubt about the killing; in both cases 
the defense interposed was the insanity 
of the accused. Horace George Rayner 
killed Mr. Whiteley, a well-known mer- 
chant of London, two months ago. He 
has been brought to trial, convicted, and 
sentenced, and, unless the sentence is 
commuted or he is pardoned by the 
Home Secretary, he wili be executed 
within three months after the offense. 
The trial took one day. Harry Thaw 
killed Stanford White nine months ago. 
He has been brought to trial; the trial 
has already lasted about seven weeks, and 
unless all proceedings are stopped on 
the ground that he is now insane, it will 
probably last at least a week longer ; and 
if he is convicted and the conviction is 
sustained on appeal, it will probably be 
three years at least before he can be 
made to suffer the penalty of his crime. 
Nor is delay the only fault in the Ameri- 
can procedure. The only question in this 
case has been, Was Thaw so insane 
when he killed Stanford White that he 
is not morally responsible for the deed? 
The defense has insisted that he was so 
insane, the prosecution that he was not. 
Now the prosecution has become con- 
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vinced that Thaw, though sane when he 
killed White, is incurably insane now; 
while the defense is equally sure that 
though he was insane when he killed 
White, he is quite sane now. And now 
the Judge has been considering the wis- 
dom of appointing a commission of experts 
to determine ‘Thaw’s present sanity. If 
he was insane when he committed the act, 
he ought not to be executed; if he is 
insane now, he ought not to be tried. 
Common sense would suggest that what 
the Judge is asked to do now, the law 
ought to authorize him to do in the 
beginning—appoint a commission of ex- 
perts, but with power to pass on both 
questions, his insanity then and his in- 
sanity now. The decision of such a 
commission of experts ought to be con- 
clusive. From it there should be no 
appeal to a body of non-experts, whether 
of judges or of jurors. The only appeal 
to the courts should be on the question 
whether the expert commission was prop- 
erly constituted. The impartiality of the 
commission ‘might be guarded by allow- 
ing both prosecution and defense a cer- 
tain number of objections for cause, such 
as are now allowed in constituting the 





jury. There is something grimly gro- 
tesque in the method which the law 
now pursues. ‘To determine whether 


Thaw wes insane when he killed Stan- 
ford White we summon experts paid by 
the defense, who testify that he was 
insane; experts paid by the State, who 
testify that he was not insane; and a 
jury of non-experts to decide between 
the disagreeing doctors. But as soon 
as the question changes to /s Thaw 
insane now? it is proposed to dismiss 
both sets of experts and the non-expert 
jury, and constitute a non-partisan tri- 
bunal of experts to decide that question. 
Why not constitute such a tribunal at 
the outset to determine both questions ? 
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The National Consum- 
ers’ League held its 
eighth annual meeting 
in Chicago on March 5. Of the five bills 


The Consumers’ 
League 


adopted the year before,as its programme 
of Federal legislation, three are already 
enacted and in force—namely, the bills 
providing for compulsory education in 
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the District of Columbia, for pure food, 
and for an investigation of the conditions 
of work of women and children in indus- 
try. Thus two of the bills remain to be 
passed by the Sixtieth Congress, one 
creating a Children’s Bureau in the Fed- 
eral Government, and one regulating 
child labor in the District.of Columbia. 
Besides these, promotion of the Beveridge 
Child Labor Bill was this year adopted 
as a part of the programme of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League. After the 
enactment of laws, Federal and State, 
comes the less exciting task of enforce- 
ment. For this purpose the League has 
taken part in the effort to obtain a Fed- 
eral appropriation adequate to the en- 
forcement of the National Pure Food Law. 
For the coming year the League proposes 
to gather information on the standard of 
living of workingwomen as a basis for 
future intelligent action. ‘Through its 
sixty-one leagues in twenty-one States it 
will co-operate with the kindred investi- 
gation by the Department of Labor and 
Commerce with all available agencies, 
official and unofficial. Live questions 
are the minimum wage and the hours of 
labor. Parasite industries consume young 
children, and pay to girls such wages 
that their families must contribute a 
share of maintenance. The extent of 
this parasitism has not been ascertained 
for any State or any industry. This is 
one main object of the present investi- 
gation. Another, of equal importance. 
is to discover the extent and result of 
unrestricted working hours. No progress 
has been made in the direction of a shorter 
working day for women. Teachers alone 
have a short day, and this is solely because 
their pupils cannot endure a longer one. 
In the trades the tendency is to get rid 
of all the slender protection hitherto 
afforded by State laws. Both the courts 
and the legislatures of various States have 
contributed to this movement. In Illi- 
nois the Supreme Court annulled the 
eight-hour law for women in 1895. The 
New Jersey Legislature of 1903 repealed 
the protecting statute in that State. 
This year in New York the highest court 
has been asked to destroy the law pro- 
tecting women from work at night, and 
the Legislature is, at the date of writing, 
besieged by manufacturers seeking to 
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make away also with limitation of hours. 
Meanwhile, the movement to protect men 
from overwork gains strength each year, 
and each year more legislation for this 
end is enacted. The miners in Arizona, 
Colorado, Missouri, Utah, and Montana 
have an eight-hour day established by 
statute. Men employed by contractors 
for the Federal Government, work only 
eight hours a day, and the same limita- 
tion of hours is, in many States both 
East and West, imposed by law on con- 
tractors for State or municipal works. 
Indeed, so urgent has been the demand 
that the State, as a model employer, shall 
require no more than eight hours’ labor 
from all men directly or indirectly em- 
ployed on public works, that at the elec- 
tion of 1905 the Constitution of New 
York State was amended to provide for 
such a restriction. In addition, the army 
of letter-carriers (among whom there are 
only a handful of women) are protected 
by an eight-hour law, and at the recent 
session of Congress the unanimous 
demand of the railway telegraphers—all 
of them men—resulted in obtaining a 
restriction of their working hours to 
nine intwenty-four. Given a sufficiently 
urgent demand, the restriction of men’s 
hours of labor is proved practically pos- 
sible. The National Consumers’ League 
holds, therefore, that concerted action 
is needed towards this end for working- 
women. Before legislation can be en- 
acted and enforced public opinion must 
be informed, and it is to this task that 
the League addresses itself. 
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The Speaker, the 
well-known organ 
of English Liberal 
political opinion, 
has become The Nation, and its initial 
number is marked by an editorial from 
the British Prime Minister, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, on the attitude of 
his country at the forthcoming Hague 
Conference regarding disarmament. He 
holds as_ baseless those objections 
brought up both in Great Britain and in 
other countries against raising the ques- 
tion of the limitation of armaments, and 
contends that the original Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague was convened for the 
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very purpose of discussing this question. 
Though the Conference failed to reach 
an agreement, Sir Henry declares that he 
never heard of any injurious consequence 
resulting from its discussion, and that it 
is the business of those opposing the 
renewal of the attempts to bring up this 
question to show that some special and 
essential change in the circumstances 
has arisen, to make another discussion 
inopportune. He then argues that if at 
the first Peace Congress it was desirable 
to attempt to limit the burden of arma- 
ments, it is still more desirable to-day, 
because this burden has enormously 
increased. He adds that the suspi- 
cion held eight years ago has grown to 
something like a certainty to-day, namely, 
that no limits could be set to the com- 
petitive struggle for sea power save by 
economic exhaustion. At the same time 
the points of divergence among the 
Powers have become not only less acute, 
but are confined to a far smaller field. 
Finally, general sentiment in favor of 
peace is now incomparably stronger than 
it was at the time of the first Hague 
Conference, and a peaceful adjustment 
of international disputes has attained 
both a practical potency and a moral 
authority undreamed of then. ‘Turning 
from these general considerations to 
England’s special position, Sir Henry 
says: “We have already given an 
earnest of our sincerity by considerable 
reductions in our naval and military ex- 
penditure, and we are prepared to go 
further if we find a similar disposition 
in other quarters. Our delegates, there- 
fore, will not go to the Conference empty- 
handed.” It has been suggested, how- 
ever, that England’s example will count 
for nothing, because her naval prepon- 
derance will remain unimpaired. To 
this Sir Henry well replies that through- 
out the world Great Britain’s sea power 
is recognized as non-aggressive and inno- 
cent of designs against either the inde- 
pendence or the legitimate development 
of other nations: “ Our known adhesion 
to two dominant principles, the independ- 
ence of nationalities and the freedom of 
trade, entitles us to claim that, if our fleets 
are invulnerable, they carry with them no 
menace across the waters of the world, 
but a message of the most cordial good 
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will.” This message, coinciding with 
America’s position, is based on an unal- 
terable belief in the community of inter- 
ests among nations. 


@ 
. Last week in the Duma, 
Russia ~———s or _Lower House of 
The Government’s : . 
P the Russian  Parlia- 
rogramme 


ment, Premier Stolypin 
laid down the Government’s policy re- 
garding certain reforms. They are as 
follows: Freedom of speech, of the press, 
of association and worship; habeas cor- 
pus on the same basis as other States ; 
a single form of martial law ; local self- 
government ; reform of the zemstvos, or 
provincial councils ; responsibility of offi- 


cials; agrarian reforms; and popular 
education. This is substantially a re- 


statement of the Emperor’s manifesto of 
1905, as follows: 


We therefore direct our Government to 
carry out our inflexible will in the following 
manner: 

First—To extend to the population the 
immutable foundations of civic liberty, based 
on the real inviolability of person, freedom 
of conscience, speech, union, and association. 

Second—Without suspending the already 
ordered elections to the State Duma, to in- 
vite to participation in the Duma, so far as 
the limited time before the convocation of 
the Duma will permit; those classes of the 
population now completely deprived of elec- 
toral rights, leaving the ultimate development 
of the principle of electoral rights in general 
to the newly established legislative order of 
things. 

Third—To establish as an unchangeable 
rule that no law shall be enforceable without 
the approbation of the State Duma, and that 
it shall be possible for the elected [represent- 
atives] of the people to exercise real partici- 
pation in the supervision of the legality of 
the acts of the authorities appointed by us. 


The Prime Minister’s declaration of pol- 
icy was courteous in tone, and was re- 
ceived in respectful silence. But the 
first speech, that of Prince Zereteli, of 
the Caucasus, on behalf of the Social- 
ists, provoked vehement discussion. He 
moved for the rejection of the Premier’s 
programme, and for a declaration of war 
against the Government. Very different 
was the speech of Prince Dolgoruki, 
which foliowed; he is a distinguished 
member of the Russian nobility, is a 
philanthropist and statesman. He moved 
that the Duma, having heard the minis- 
terial programme, should proceed with 
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the urder of the day. In this he was 
supported not only by tue Constitutional 
Democrats, but by the Nationalists and 
the Group of Toil, which together formed 
a sufficient majority. This action is 
equivalent to saying: ‘“‘We receive the 
programme of the Premier, but at the 
present moment we make no statement 
as to what our final attitude upon it 
shall be.” 
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The programme pre- 
sented on behalf of 
the Czar by Premier 
Stolypin is in some of its aspects admi- 
rable. Freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, freedom of worship, popular 
education, and the establishment of 
habeas corpus will appear to Americans 
to form a great advance towards general 
civil liberty. Unfortunately, however, 
the programme has _ been skillfully 
framed to present an appearance of ad- 
vance without the reality. As Mr. 
Aladin has pointed out, how can a uni- 
versal law of court martial and the right 
of habeas corpus—that is to say, abso- 
lute military authority and absolute civil 
authority—exist at the same time in the 
same State? How can the people feel 
assured that these laws, if passed or 
approved by the Duma, may not at any 
moment be suspended or annulled by 
the personal word of the Czar, as actually 
happened in the case of the manifesto of 
1905? This situation explains the 
silence with which the Duma received a 
government programme so glittering with 
promises of freedom. Americans must 
be careful not to be misled by such 
promises in forming their judgment con- 
cerning the conflict in Russia. So long 
as the Russian monarch enjoys an abso- 
lute right of veto, so long will the Russian 
people continue to be held in political 
slavery. The encouraging feature of the 
situation is twofold: first, the Czar has 
begun to feel the latent power of the 
people—enough at least to ask their 
indorsement of laws framed and exe- 
cuted by himself; second, the popular 
and democratic wing of the Duma has 
exercised and displayed a remarkable 
power of organization and self-control. 
In our judgment, it would be a distinct 
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step backward for the Duma to accept 
the programme of Premier Stolypin. If 
internal peace is to come in Russia, the 
Duma must first establish beyond ques- 
tion its own legislative initiative and 
a ithority. 


@ 


The Pope Confirms Archbishop Ireland s 
Archbishop Ireland statement regarding 

the attitude of some 
of the French clergy in the conflict 
between Church and State in France, 
reported in The Outlook last week as 
part of his admirable discussion of the 
whole subject, is apparently confirmed 
by a statement recently made by the 
Pope to Bishop Thomas O’Gorman, of 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. In a tele- 
graphic synopsis of the interview with 
Bishop O’Gorman the Pope is reported 
to have said that Archbishop Ireland’s 
explanation was correct, and that the 
failure of many of the French clergy and 
of representative lay Roman Catholics 
to follow the advice given by Leo XIII. 
was responsible for recent troubles. The 
uncertainty in regard to the permanence 
of the republican form of government 
in France may be said to have been 
settled when M. Grévy became Presi- 
dent. Unfortunately, many priests and 
members of the Roman Catholic party 
were unable or unwilling to read the 
signs of the times and to accept the 
Republic as finally established. There- 
upon Leo XIII. put forth an encyclical, 
which attracted wide attention at the 
time, in which he called upon the bishops 
and clergy of the French Church cor- 
dially and sincerely to support the Re- 
public; and he repeated this advice and 
restated this position several times after- 
wards, whenever a fitting opportunity 
arrived. Unfortunately, many of the 
clergy refused to follow the lead of the 
statesmanlike Pope. The French aris- 
tocracy as a class is strongly Catholic, 
and is entirely out of touch with modern 
France. Its members have been blind 
to the course of events since the Revo- 
lution. Many teachers in Roman Cath- 
olic schools were not only reactionary 
in their tendencies, but instilled into the 
minds of boys hatred of the Republic. 
This unfortunate attitude, as Archbishop 
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Ireland has pointed out, and as con- 
firmed by Pope Pius X., has unquestion- 
ably been the occasion for the ‘egisla- 
tion in France which culminated in the 
annulment of the Concordat. Entirely 
aside from the question of the manner 
in which the separation of Church and 
State has been brought about, and recog- 
nizing the fact that in the agitation there 
has been much feeling which was not 
only anti-Catholic but anti-religious, it 
remains true that the great body of 
believers in the Republic in France, a 
majority of whom are Catholics, have 
felt that republican institutions were in 
peril unless the teaching was changed, 
and came reluctantly to the conclusion 
that the absolute separation of Church 
and State was essential if republican 
ideals are to be permanentiy established 
and universally accepted in France. 

cy 

France follows Italy 


The Dis rer . ~ i 
iscoverer Of +) national mourning. 


Acetylene Gas and 
Smokeless Powder : 
ducci was not more 


eminent in literature than the French 
savant Pierre Berthelot in science. 
As was the case with his lifelong friends, 
Renan and Pasteur, the man in Berthelot 
transcended the technician. All three 
were types of generous manhood, uniting 
many engaging personal qualities which 
made them pre-eminently popular as pro- 
fessors. ‘Therefore they were as beloved 
as they were eminent. Long a profes- 
sor in the Collége de France, Berthelot’s 
scientific work covered a particularly wide 
field. He had received his doctor’s 
degree on presentation of a remarkable 
thesis giving an account of his artificial 
reproduction of natural fats. He was 
thus one of the pioneers of organic syn- 
thesis, and his labors in the determina- 
tion of the carbon groups was perhaps 
the largest contribution to chemical 
progress made during the last half-cen- 
tury. His most celebrated discoveries 
were those of acetylene gas and smoke- 
less powder. He thus made the whole 
world his debtor. The highest scien- 
tific honors were showered upon him, 
but he especially treasured the distinc- 
tion of succeeding Pasteur as Permanent 
Secretary of the Academy of Sciences. 
When, a generation ago, Paris was threat- 
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ened both by the Prussians and by the 
Communists, Berthelot was put at the 
head of the Scientific Committee of 
Defense, and his investigations in this 
connection led to his invention of smoke- 
less powder and other important ex- 
plosives. If his ideal of service to his 
fellow-men included, first of all, contri- 
butions from his own profession to the 
common weal, it also included energetic 
action in the political movements of his 
day. Accordingly he became a Deputy 
and then a Senator, contributing much of 
value to current legislation. He became 
Inspector-General of Higher Education, 
and did a work supplementary to that 
already accomplished by Jules Ferry. 
Finally, as Foreign Minister, he showed 
himself apparently as competent as he 
had in his laboratory. Berthelot’s death 
was peculiarly pathetic, and again con- 
tradicts the opinion of some that there 
are but few happy and faithful wedded 
lives in France. Madame Berthelot, 
seventy years old, had been very ill. 
Her husband, eighty years old, insisted 
on keeping continual watch by her bed- 
side. When, last week, her end came, 
his grief induced an attack of syncope, 
and he fell dead. 


® 
Apparently the petty war 
“Roane in Central America has 


practically ended in a 
complete victory for Nicaragua, and the 
troops of that country are about to 
occupy the capital of Honduras, Teguci- 
galpa. ‘There appears to have been one 
battle of some fierceness fought, in which 
the Nicaraguans and their revolutionary 
allies were successful, and this was fol- 
lowed by the occupation of the most 
strongly fortified city in Honduras, Cho- 
lateca. This in turn was immediately 
followed by the flight of President Bo- 
nilla, of Honduras, who is supposed to 
be on the point of taking passage by 
steamship to some foreign port. Rumors 
of an attempt on the part of fiery Hon- 
duran generals and of equally fiery and 
ambitious soldiers and politicians from 
Salvador, the ally of Honduras, to renew 
the strife will, it may be profoundly 
hoped, prove without basis. This is the 


kind of a struggle which may be better 
characterized as a quarrel than as a war. 
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Now that the fight is over, it is to be 
hoped that we may in time learn its 
cause; certainly no reasonable and in- 
telligible account of any adequate justi- 
fication for war has reached this country. 
Disputes about incursions and trespasses 
by one side or another amount to little 
more than mutual recriminations, and 
nothing more regrettable in the history 
of the Central American republics has 
ever occurred than the fact that these 
three little nations found it necessary to 
break off a peaceful arbitration pro- 
ceeding to which they had been per- 
suaded by the great nations of both 
North and South America and hastily 
resort to arms. Among the many ab- 
surd tales which cloud the issues in- 
volved is one in which the initial dis- 
pute appears to have been about a 
mysterious mule. If this be true, the 
animal in question was certainly not the 
only obstinate and ungovernable party 
to the transaction. 


& 


To put the claim of the Chris- 
tian ministry before strong 
men and make it appeal to the 
modern man is. the object of a new 
movement among students. In many 
respects it corresponds to the Student 
Volunteer Movement, which has for sev- 
eral years been influential in drawing 
vigorous, well-equipped young men and 
women into foreign missionary service. 
Last December a number of college 
students, among those assembled in a 
Conference of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association at Pacific Grove, Cali- 
fornia, discovered that they were expect- 
ing to enter the ministry. The result 
was that they organized themselves as 
Student Recruits for the Christian Min- 
istry, for the following purpose, as stated 
by themselves : 


Student 
Recruits 


Our object is (1) to unite all students who 
purpose to enter the ministry, (2) to secure 
for the members organized fellowship in this 
purpose, and (3) to promote aggressively the 
consideration of the ministry as a vocation 
for Christian young men. 


The two essential features of this move- 
ment are the signing of this declaration : 
“It is my purpose, if God will, to become 
a minister of Jesus Christ;” and the 
acceptance of the object. Originating 


in California, the movement has, of 
course, its existence principally in that 
State. The movement has the same 
general object as that of the confer- 
ences established by the students of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
three years ago (and held annually since 
then)—for the purpose of commending to 
college students the opportunities and 
work of the ministry. Mr. John R. Mott, 
besides, has held conferences with college 
students on the same subject. It hasoften 
been maintained that both the numbers 
and the quality of men entering the min- 
istry have in recent years been lowered. 
It is an encouraging fact to note that 
these movements undertaken to correct 
a downward tendency have originated, 
not among ill-trained men, but among 
those from whom the most effective min- 
isters should be recruited. 


Our Father 
An Easter Thought 


The Lord’s Prayer is contained in the 
two words with which it opens ; and its 
various petitions are only amplifications 
of its devout and beautiful approach to 
God. In these words the whole move- 
ment of religious thought from the earli- 
est Hebrew divinations of the Infinite is 
recorded ; in them the soul of the religion 
of Christ is enshrined. ‘The great First 
Cause, from whom the worlds proceeded 
and by whom the measureless forces of 
the universe were set in motion; the 
sublime Lawgiver, hidden by the clouds 
on Mount Sinai; the King of kings, 
set high above all the rulers of the alien 
races; the absolute Monarch whose will 
made right, and whose act stood justi- 
fied because infinite power was behind 
it—all these lesser and partial concep- 
tions became shadows of the night when 
the day broke on the world in the blessed 
word Father. Creator, lawgiver, ruler 
of rulers, sovereign over all men, he was 
and is; but these are not He; these are 
His functions; He is the Father. In 
the music of that word the discords of 
life begin to recede into the distance ; 
in the unsounded depths of love in that 
word care and toil and sorrow and death 
take on a new meaning ; in that sublime 
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word immortality rises like a star on the 
night of doubt and despair. 

The first words of the New Testament 
set the Christ in the heart of the family 
and ally him with all the generations of 
his people from the days of the first 
patriarch. He lay in his mother’s arms 
when the wise men brought the symbolic 
gifts; in a human home he learned the 
lessons set for all children born of 
woman; from that home he went up, a 
dutiful boy, to worship in the Temple 
as his fathers had done before him; in 
the shelter of that home he grew in 
strength and in that wisdom which begins 
with the fear of the Lord and ends with 
the joyful acceptance of His will; when 
he was lifted above the crowd of mockers 
and idlers and helpless disciples, in his 
hour of lonely agony, his prayer was, 
“Father, forgive them; they know not 
what they do;”’ and when the end 
came, he cried with a loud voice, 
“ Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” 

In all the wonderful story of a life 
which grows more luminous with truth 
as time turns its penetrating lights upon 
it, the Christ is set always in the family ; 
and the phrases which describe him 
ignore the division of time and eternity, 
the distinction between earth and heaven; 
he is always the son of God and the son 
of man. He never for an hour stands 
by himself; everywhere and at all times 
he is first and foremost a son, and his 
sonship is at once human and divine. 
A human mother suffers in his birth, 
broods over the manger in which he lies 
and watches over his infancy; a divine 
Father calls him out of his home, directs 
his life, clothes him with power, lays onhim 
the awful privilege of self-sacrifice, speaks 
through his words, his nature, his life, 
puts death under his feet; lights for him 
the glorious morning of the resurrection, 
and receives him again unto Himself. 
On that wonderful morning of the first 
Easter, when the light that never was 
to go out in darkness broke on every 
grave, he said, “I ascend unto my 
Father and unto your Father;” and 
when, later, the doors were shut on the 
disciples trembling between great fear 
and great joy, he stood in the midst of 
them and said: “ Peace be unto you: 
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as the Father hath sent me, even so send 
I you;” and he gave command that all 
men should be baptized “into the name 
of the Father, and of the-Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

In the story which culminated in the 
resurrection, the Lord, although often 
lonely, solitary, and forsaken, is always 
the incarnation of the Father’s love and 
purpose, of the son’s obedience and self- 
sacrifice, of the immortality and unity of 
the family in heaven and on earth. In 
him the hidden relationship between God 
and man becomes visible ; through him 
the love of the Father for his children 
streams like a great light; in his return 
from the sepulcher all the members of 
the family return victorious. From that 
sublime hour when he stepped . forth 
serene and immortal from the tomb 
where they had laid him, the light shines 
back over the long road to the manger 
in Bethlehem and the figure of the won- 
dering mother, and everywhere the mys- 
tery of the double parentage is revealed 
andexplained. It is no longera broken 
and defeated human life ending in a 
dishonored death; it is a human life 
transfigured by the divine. It is no 
longer the sad tale of a lonely man 
walking the way to the cross; it is the 
triumphant journey of the son of Mary 
and of God doing his Father’s will on 
the earth and making all men aware that 
there is but one life here and there, one 
family on earth and in heaven, one 
Father alike in the homes built by the 
hands of men and the many mansions 
where the angels are. 

Out of every home the dark and nar- 
row gate of death opens in some hour of 
mystery and suffering, as it opened out 
of the little home in Galilee on the day 
of the crucifixion; and they that pass 
through come back no more, for they are 
with Him who held the gate ajar that the 
dream of Paradise might come true in 
the faith of men and the light of the 
Father’s face might shine through the 
darkness. Son of man and son of God, 


the Christ stands between the invisible 
Father and the great household of his 
children; revealer of that love which is 
stronger than death, in which the family 
on earth and the family in heaven are 
bound together in immortal unity. 
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Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


“T wonder what day of the week, 
I wonder what week of the year, 
Will it be the midnight or morning, 
And who will bend over my bier ? 


What a hideous fancy to come, 
As I wait at the foot of the stair, 
While Eleanor gives the last touch 
To her robes or the rose in her hair! 


* Do 1 like your new dress, pompadour ? 
And do I like you ?’—on my hfe, 

You are eighteen and not a day more, 

And haven’t been six years my wife! 


Those two rosy boys upstairs, 
In the crib, are not ours! To be sure, 
You’re just a sweet bride in her bloom, 
All sunshine and snowy and pure! 


As the carriage rolls down the dark street, 
The little wife laughs and makes cheer ; 
But I wonder what day of the week, 
I wonder what week of the year!” 


It was impossible to associate age 
with Mr. Aldrich; there seemed to be 
nothing in common between his fresh 
feeling, his gayety of mood, the vivacity 
of his unforced and unfailing wit, the 
youth of his spirit, and any fading of 
imagination, any decline of vitality of 
mind. It is impossible to associate 
death with him unless one has wholly 
escaped the superstition which made the 
angel of the great emancipation the aw- 
ful intruder of medizval fancy. The 
simple wreath on the door of the home 
from which he had gone and on the pur- 
ple pall that covered the mortal part of 
him when the last words were spoken 
was the symbol of his escape out of 
mortality, of the final freedom of the 
spirit, of the ultimate masterv. Fortune 
had long smiled on him, and did not turn 
from him at the end. fave one great 
sorrow, the years brought him gifts with 
generous hands. He had great happi- 
ness in the sanctuary of his life ; he had 
troops of friends ; he was surrounded by 
the books he loved; he had freedom from 
the cares of life, and leisure for travel, 
for work, for the art of friendship; he 
had the kind of recognition he valued ; 
he not only finished his work, but he 
put on it the final touches of his fastidi- 
ous art ; and when all was done, he with- 
drew before any sadness of declining 
power came to him. 

In its commemoration of his seventieth 
birthday last December, ‘The Outlook, 
commenting on his power of self-criti- 
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cism, said that he had so completed and 
sifted his work that his future editors 
will have little to do: “If one is com- 
pelled to choose between the nine or ten 
volumes of moderate compass which con- 
tain his prose and verse, one will take 
them all; for they fill small space on 
the shelf, and they bear the touch of a 
wonderfully sure hand. ‘The wit of the 
poet is likely to preserve him from muti- 
lation ; he will escape the process which 
has rejected a large part of Wordsworth, 
Victor Hugo, and Whitman—to suggest 
the poets who lacked the salt of wit—-in 
order to preserve the residuum from the 
impatience of later generations. He has, 
fortunately, taken himself seriously as 
an artist and not as a prophet, and has 
escaped the melancholy moments when 
the oracle speaks from habit rather than 
from imagination.” 

Mr. Aldrich was born in an old sea- 
port, about whose wharves still linger 
the spicy odors of the days when the 
Far East paid tribute to New England. 
Unlike his contemporaries in the field 
of letters, he did not walk the well- 
trodden path through the university ; 
his evolution was individual, and, like 
Mr. Howells, he nourished his imagi- 
nation and formed his taste largely by 
familiarity with modern literature. The 
air of New Orleans, where he had the 
good fortune to spend a part of his child- 
hood, may have aided in the development 
of his native aptitude for the romantic, 
the picturesque, the dramatic, conceived 
in lyrical mood. Whatever may be the 
reason, the strenuous temper was not in 
him. 

Born in Portsmouth, he was loyal not 
only to the sea but to the old town so 
familiar to every reader of “The Story 
of a Bad Boy.” Predestined as surely 
as was Dr. Holmes to live in Beston, and 
to take keen satisfaction in the fact, Mr. 
Aldrich was not, like the author of the 
** Autocrat,” a product of New England 
in the forms of his thought; one must 
look deeper for the New England ele- 
ment in him. He wholly escaped the 
didacticism which sometimes blurred the 
art of his predecessors; he was born 
after the time which Lowell recalled 
when he said that all New England was 
a pulpit. He was not lacking in ethical 
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convictions, nor did he hesitate to express 
them ; but he was a poet, not a reformer. 
He never questioned the wisdom of 
Providence in sending singers to refresh 
and cheer men, as well as preachers to 
arouse and stir them; and he wisely 
chose to sing. It is in his lucidity, his 
keenness, his love of things good and 
pure, his deep-going refinement, his 
exacting conscientiousness, and in a 
certain clarity of vision and reticence, 
that one finds the evidences of his root- 
age in New England. He gains the ends 
of rich expression without a touch of 
sensuousness; he is gay without being 
frivolous, and free without a suggestion 
of license. The atmosphere of his mind 
has the cool, clear breath of the New 
England climate; the outlines of the 
world which lies in his imagination are 
soft without being hazy, and full of a 
beauty which has delicacy of fragrance 
and color rather than tropical warmth 
and richness. 

In reading his verse one becomes 
aware of a certain reserve which is 
neither coldness nor caution, but an in- 
stinctive conviction that some things 
must be left to the imagination. He 
does not move one so quickly as many 
poets who sacrifice the finer qualities to 
immediate effect; but what he writes 
preserves its charm, and, by its very 
restraint and moderation, gives an im- 
pression of finality. In the most popu- 
lar of all his poems, “ Baby Bell,” there 
is this fine reticence which gives sorrow 
the poise and dignity of an experience 
that will hold its place and keep its 
significance long after the violence of 
the first emotion is spent. 

So light is Mr. Aldrich’s touch that 
the careless reader is in danger of miss- 
ing its essential vigor ; for, with all his 
grace, Mr. Aldrich is a poet of masculine 
fiber. ‘There is in his work none of the 
vagueness of aspiration which so often 
rests like a faint and rosy mist on con- 
temporary poetry; the outlines are dis- 
tinct, the feeling is definite, the thought 
is sharply limned. ‘The workmanship is 
delicate, sometimes dainty, but it is like 
the tracery on a Damascus blade, which 
embellishes the surface without weaken- 
ing the fiber. The trained ear hears a 
note in this poetry which sometimes 
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escapes those who have not studied it 
closely ; a note full of a quiet, gentle 
resonance and vibration, with a sugges- 
tion of carrying power. Such fragments 
of imagination as “ Identity,” “ Destiny,” 
“ An Untimely Thought,” haunt one with 
a sense of perfection, and carry in them 
the promise of haunting the memories of 
other generaiions. Indeed, this impres- 
sion of longevity grows upon one as he 
reads Mr. Aldrich’s verse with care: it 
is so portable; it can be carried so 
easily; so much of it has the aerial 
quality of those seventeenth-century 
songs which beguile and delight us as if 
they nad floated into the world with last 
spring’s flowers. There is good reason 
to believe that when much of the strenu- 
ous, didactic, emotional verse of the 
last thirty years has been forgotten, 
Mr. Aldrich will still be having his day. 

The artists have a way of imposing 
upon their own times by the very har- 
mony which evidences their power. They 
escape observation, as do perfect dress 
or manners, by freedom from excess, 
extravagance, or idiosyncrasy. Mr. Ald- 
rich lived through the storm and stress 
of the last two decades of literary history 
without any apparent deflection from his 
orbit. He was familiar with what the 
younger poets have been doing in France, 
in Engiand, and in this country; but the 
lark in the field remotest from the high- 
way could not be more free from any 
suggestion of agitation of spirit or uncer- 
tainty of artistic aim. It is possible that 
this aloofness was due in part to lack of 
quick sympathies with contemporary ex- 
perience ; it is more probable that it was 
due to a very clear perception of artistic 
aims and a very keen appraisal of 
artistic resources. Mr. Aldrich appeared 
to know exactly what he wished to do. 
His instinct as an artist had the most 
careful training; his intelligence as an 
artist is shown alike in the apparent ease 
of hand in some of his lines and the 
evident nicety of touch in others. He 
secured detachment of mood without 
loss of freshness and reality, and he has, 
consequently, written for the eye and ear 
of the future. He cared more for per- 


fection than for praise ; and was content 
to speak a little less fervently to his own 
So the finely trained orator | 


generation. 
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often husbands his voice in order that 
its tones may fall, resonant and musical, 
on the ear of the farthest circle. The 
sonnet on “ Sleep,” for instance, has the 
quality of gathering feeling and disclos- 
ing thought in the exact degree in which 
one becomes familiar with it; the spell 
of the exquisite ‘“ Nocturne ” steadily 
deepens as one yields to its delicate but 
ardent imagery; and where shall one 
turn for finer and freer description of 
the quality which goes home to the 
imagination than that which touches 
these lines with a skill quite beyond 
calculated craftsmanship : 


“This is her Book of Verses—wren-like 
notes, 

Shy frankness, blind gropings, haunting 
fears ; 


At times across the chords abruptly floats 
A mist of passionate tears.” 

Those who confound restraint with 
coldness will also confuse art with skill, 
and emphasize Mr. Aldrich’s fastidious 
craftsmanship at the expense of his 
spontaneity and force of imagination. 
Against this easy and superficial judg- 
ment the poet has protested in lines 
which constitute a confession of poetic 
faith, and which ought to be pondered 
in these days of easy writing and rapid 
printing : 

“* Let art be all in all, one time I said, 
And straightway stirred the hypercritic gall. 
| said not, ‘ Let technique be all in all,’ 





But art—a wider meaning. Worthless, 
dead 
The shell without its pearl, the corpse of 
things— 
Mere words are, till the spirit lends them 
wings. 


The poet who wakes no soul within his lute 
Falls short of art: “twere better he were 
mute. 


The workmanship wherewith the gold is 
wrought 
Adds yet a richness to the richest gold ; 
Who lacks the art to shape his thought, I 
hold, 
_Were little poorer if he lacked the thought. 
Che statue’s slumber were unbroken still 
In the dull marble, had the hand no skill. 
Disparage not the magic touch that gives 
Che formless thought the grace whereby it 
lives.” 

Tennyson was not more exacting in 
the matter of workmanship than was 
Mr. Aldrich; and the fastidiousness of 
both poets has its root in love of perfec- 
tion, which is only another name for the 
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artist’s conviction that his work is done 
only when his thought takes such pos- 
session of a form that the two live hence- 
forth immortal as one. 

In reading the slender volumes of 
verse which record Mr. Aldrich’s poetic 
activity, from ‘“* Baby Bell ” to “ Judith,” 
one sometimes recalls Tennyson and 
sometimes Alfred de Musset; but Mr. 
Aldrich’s quality and art were wholly 
his own. If he came under powerful 
influences, he escaped that subjugation 
of individuality which issues in imi- 
tation. His charm was individual, and 
can be explained only by reference to 
his own personality. Whatever his limi- 
tations of artistic perception and power, 
his field was his own, and he was master 
of it. His work is so significant, in its 
combination of purely poetic quality with 
a perfection of workmanship unique in 
American poetry, that it deserves wider 
attention than it has received. He be- 
longs with the makers of pure song; the 
Herricks and Lovelaces, in whom Ameri- 
can poetry has not been rich. 


& 


The Don and_ the 
Athlete 


It is more than a coincidence that in 
England, where university sport is clean, 
public life is comparatively free from 
corruption. ‘The standards of fair play 
which the English youth imbibes in his 
public school and in his university remain 
with him as standards in political pro- 
cedure and commercial transactions. 
The contrast between England and the 
United States in this respect is not to 
our credit. ‘The criticism has been often 
made that we Americans take our sport 
too seriously. It is victory in sport that 
we take too seriously ; but sport as a spe- 
cies of conduct we have not yet taken 
seriously enough. Yale, it would prob- 
ably be conceded by almost every one, has 
achieved pre-eminence for athletic prow- 
ess. What, then, do Yale men take pride 
in? and what do other college men envy 
Yale for? Do Yale men, as they should, 
exhibit more disgust at unfairness ina Yale 
team than their opponents do, and more 
than they exhibit at a Yale defeat ? And 
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are not other college men exactly like 
Yale men in this respect? These ques- 
tions suggest what is chiefly wrong about 
American college sport. It is not its 
roughness; it is not chiefly its extrava- 
gance; it is its lack of wholesome 
standards of frankness and honesty. 

Two college men, it is related in the 
Harvard Bulletin, were playing golf in 
an intercollegiate match. One man lost 
his ball, and, after the time allowed for 
search had elapsed, had to concede the 
hole to his opponent. Then his oppo- 
nent, having accepted the score, pointed 
out the lost ball behind a bush, and 
explained that he could not have shown 
it before because he was playing for the 
honor of his college ! 

In the face of such a spirit as that, 
which is displayed in all forms of sport, 
the agitation about the abolition of foot- 
ball—or any other one game—is beside 
the point. What is needed is not the 
riddance of this game or the promulga- 
tion of that rule; it is rather the estab- 
lishment and maintenance, from one 
college generation to another, of sound 
traditions. 

The natural agents for the handing 
down of such traditions are those mem- 
bers of the university teaching force who 
have had athletic experience as under- 
graduates, and who are yet near enough 
to the undergraduate body to understand 
its common opinions and common feel- 
ings. It is by means of such men as 
these, whose interest in athletics has not 
lost its edge, and yet whose maturity and 
position enable them to be critical of the 
too eager love of winning, that whole- 
some traditions of sport in Oxford and 
Cambridge are transmitted. Such a 
man was Leslie Stephen when he was 
one of the two tutors at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. He was, as Lord Justice 
Sir Robert Romer says, a “ great athlete.” 
One of the men who was a student 
under him thus tells what Leslie Stephen 
did: “ He made that boat of 1859, which 
was the pioneer of all Trinity Hall’s 
rowing successes during these last fifty 
years. . . . He did all this for the ulterior 
purpose of making men of us and not 
loafers. . . . It was Leslie Stephen who 
did the ‘ making’ of our and the next gen- 
eration of undergraduates.” Not every 
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tutor can be a genius like Leslie Stephen ; 
but many men of less brilliance have 
done like service. It is by means of 
men of similar character and position 
that like traditions have been estab- 
lished and are now preserved in at least 
one American college. 

The authorities at Harvard, it seems 
to us, have taken a step backward in 
reconstituting the Athletic Committee. 
They have decreed that the faculty rep- 
resentatives on that committee shaH be 
selected, not by virtue of their interest in 
athletics and their intimacy with the 
undergraduate body, but by virtue of 
their administrative offices in the Uni- 
versity. The qualities which have caused 
these men to be chosen to their offices 
are not the qualities which would assure 
their interest in athletics. Indeed, the 
very recommendation in accordance with 
which they were designated to act upon 
the Athletic Committee indicates that 
they will not be expected to take an 
active part in athletic management. If 
athletic sports are essentially bad, they 
ought to be abolished; but if they are 
essentially good, they ought to be under 
the direction of those who are greatly 
interested in athletic sports. 

A professional trainer whose bad influ- 
ence on college athletics has been noto- 
rious is reported to have remarked to a 
number of graduates who were consider- 
ing the constitution of an athletic com- 
mittee, ‘“‘ Don’t put on any of them young 
profs who have been on the teams. Put 
on some of the old duffers ; we can pull 
the wool over their eyes.” 


a 
The Spectator 


Certain places in the Spectator’s ex- 
perience realize—in the old Yankee 
phrase, “come up to”—their reputations, 
or the suggestion of their names, Land’s 
End is one of these in its finality of 
rugged desolation, and so also is the 
North Cape. In a contrasted, antipodal 
sense, the same may be said of Chelsea, 
that section of London on the Thames, 
some four miles southwest of Trafalgar 
Square, associated with literary and artis- 
tic worthies. To any one who visits it, 





as did the Spectator last summer on a 
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fine June afternoon, it has an atmosphere 
congenial to art and letters. Despite the 
complaint of an English friend, who as 
a small boy lived neighbor to Carlyle, 
that Chelsea “is spoiled by its very tire- 
some apartment-houses,” the park-like 
effect and the river glimpses of Cheyne 
Walk on the embankment, the thick-foli- 
aged trees that shade it and Cheyne 
Row out of it, in which Carlyle lived so 
long, and the old houses of gentle if not 
aristocratic origin, are still there to give 
an effect both quaint and picturesque. 
Thus Chelsea, at least near the Thames, 
is still a place where, as Dickens once 
said, “the city and country have met 
half-way to shake hands,” the sort of place 
the devotee of art and letters might 
naturally choose for the last days, if not 
for working days. Curiously enough, 
three Chelsea houses, but a short distance 
apart, are noted, not as homes of the dis- 
tinguished, but as the places where they 
died. It was to obscure lodgings here 
that ‘Turner, the great colorist, fled from 
Cavendish Square when his powers began 
to fail—lodgings in which, when too 
feeble to walk, he was taken up into a 
little balcony on the top to bask in the 
sunlight that had beén his life. Here 
returned Whistler, after closing his Paris 
home and studio following the death of 
his wife, to be buried shortly from the 
old Chelsea Church where he had often 
attended service with his mother. And 
here died George Fliot, in a house, like 
Whistler’s, facing the Thames—of whose 
river views she made suci: frequent men- 
tion in her letters after her marriage to 
Mr. Cross—a house in which she was 
permitted to live but nineteen brief days. 


® 


Of course the ostensible object in look- 
ing up Chelsea, the reason one gives to 
an unsympathetic friend who expects a 
reason for doing any particular thing on 
a trip, is to see the Carlyle house. In 
the Spectator’s case this proved an ob- 
ject easier planned than executed, as 
his cabman had never heard of Carlyle 
or his house. ‘This was a fact, as the 
cabman professed to have convoyed 
numerous Americans to various parts of 
London, to raise an unpleasant suspicion 
that all but a saving remnant of the Spec- 





tator’s compatriots were indifferent to 
the Sage. ‘The house, as the guide-books 
state, is now a “ museum,” and is full of 
“relics,” things which, the Spectator is 
obliged to confess, he is not enough of 
a hero-worshiper to appreciate himself, 
although he approves of them for others 
as officially indorsed stimuli to sympa- 
thy with literary celebrities. Among the 
“relics,” the Spectator cared most for 
the letters to Mrs. Carlyle, which brought 
close home a realization of the writer’s 
solicitous tenderness, something that ap- 
peals far more convincingly to the eye 
from the written than from the familiar 
printed page. Then, too, there was the 
typical English tub, which looked more 
absurdly small than ever as one imag- 
ined the great prophet compelled every 
morning to squat crampedly in it for his 
early ablutions. ‘The bright bit of gar- 
den behind the house, where the Carlyles 
must have passed so many pleasant 
hours, meant far more to the Spectator, 
as suggesting the home life, than any 
number of household things convention- 
ally arranged. ‘Then the house itself 
fits the street and neighborhood as in- 
vitingly as it looks in the well-known 
pictures of it. For description of the 
interior one can do no better than Car- 
lyle himself, who wrote to his wife in 
1834, when thinking of taking it: “ ‘The 
house itself is eminent, antique, wain- 
scoted to the very ceiling ; broadish stair 
with massive balustrade (in the old style), 
corniced, and thick as one’s thigh : floors 
thick as rock, and the wood of them here 
and there worm-eaten, yet capable of 
cleanness and _ still with thrice the 
strength of the modern floor. And then 
as to rooms, Goody! Three stories be- 
side the sunk story, in every one of 
them three apartments, in depth some- 
thing like forty feet in all.” 


® 


The house E. W. Godwin designed 
and built for Whistler is only a short 
walk away, in Tite Street. One would 
suppose, owing to the fame of the Whis- 
tler portrait of Carlyle, if for nothing 
else—a portrait painted when they were 
almost neighbors—that the good dame 
who has charge of the Carlyle house 
would be able to give inquirers exact 
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directions for finding the Whistler house. 
This, the Spectator discovered, she was 
entirely unequal to, her directions hav- 
ing the indefiniteness characteristic .of 
the person who, with one story to tell 
over and over, ventures from the daily 
round. Being of white brick, the house 
is easy to locate, which is all to be said 
of its exterior. Built on the street, with 
a plain, unrelieved squareness of outline, 
it is simply ugly, with nothing about it 
to suggest the specially designed house 
of the great artist. It is thus in painful 
contrast with Rossetti’s home—one of 
the most attractive houses of the vicinity, 
with a pleasant garden in front, and an 
entrance through a fine iron gateway. 
Doubtless it pleased Whistler to heighten 
the effect of the interior by the uninvit- 
ing, if not forbidding, character of the 
exterior. “ By the irony of fate,” as 
Whistler’s friend Mr. Arthur Jerome 
Eddy tells in his “ Reminiscences,” “ the 
‘White House’ [it was so called from 
its bricks] was afterward occupied and 
much altered by the detested critic of 
the Times—detested, possibly, because 
he occupied and dared to alter the house 
—and Whistler asked, ‘ Shall the birth- 
place of art become the tomb of its para- 
site??”’ This characteristic mot gives 
prophetic point to another, that when 
the “‘ White House ”’ was finally sold and 
Whistler moved out, he wrote: ‘“‘ Except 
the Lord build’the house, their labor is 
in vain that build it’—E. W. Godwin, 
R.S.A., built this one.” 


® 


In talking over Chelsea with his 
friend Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer—grand- 
son of the Ford Madox Brown of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Circle—who as a small 
boy lived neighbor to Carlyle, the Spec- 
tator asked him whether he found in 
the Sage any of that gruffness tradition- 
ally associated with him. ‘On the con- 
trary,” was the reply, “ the old man was 
exceptionally kind to youngsters. I 
remember,” added Mr. Hueffer, “ how 
I once got a rather bad tumble on 
Carlyle’s doorstep, and he picked me 
up, set me on my feet, and assured me 
that ‘ it didn’t hurt’ in the most approved 
fatherly fashion.” ‘Trivial incident as 
this is, it is yet not without value as an 
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index of character. For the Spectator 
accepts a common saying that a good 
test of genuineness is a person’s attitude 
toward children, who can always be 
trusted to detect a sham. Perhaps the 
same can be said of one’s attitude to a 
genius, who is almost sure to be one of 
Lowell’s “incurable children.” At any 
rate, Carlyle and Whistler lived on very 
friendly terms as neighbors and as artist 
and subject, though, as Mr. Eddy says, 
“seemingly no two beings could be less 
sympathetic.” Mr. Eddy adds: “ Yet 
the philosopher, who had so few good 
words for any one, who was the impla- 
cable foe of sham and falsehood, who 
was intolerant of the society of others, 
who cared little for art and less for art- 
ists, freely gave his time and society to 
the most unpopular painter in England.” 
Indeed, they had a common bond, “ the 
attitude of the one towards literature 
and what his fellow-writers were saying, 
and the attitude of ‘the other towards 
art and what his fellow-painters were 
doing.” 


® 


Apropos of portraits of Chelsea celeb- 
rities, there is one in Geneva of George 
Eliot, who can only, as already explained, 
be counted of Chelsea because of dying 
there—a portrait, in the Spectator’s opin- 
ion, worth looking up by any of his 
friends visiting Geneva, it gives such a 
different impression from the prints by 
which she is generally known. This 
Geneva portrait hangs in the University 


“gallery in an assemblage of uncompro- 


mising reformers, patriots, and other 
worthies, who accentuate its pleasant 
contrast. It is the portrait of an attract- 
ively zowned young woman—at the time 
George Eliot, it is said, was thirty, but 
the portrait looks younger than that— 
with auburn hair, fine blue eyes, and a 
pink and white smooth skin. The por- 
trait is full face, which accounts, per- 
haps, for an apparently normal length of 
nose. There is in it nothing of the like- 


ness to Savonarola which most people 
see in the common profile print, with its 
lines of care, doubtless due to delicate 
health, which likeness has perhaps un- 
consciously suggested a swarthy Italian 
complexion. 
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PRESIDENT 


BY JOHN CALLAN O’LAUGHLIN 


Correspondent of the Chicago Tribune 


FIRST PAPER 


REPUBLICAN 


ia ! \HE Republicat® party has an 

embarrassment of riches in its 

Presidential possibilities. From 
their ranks it can draw a candidate 
associated in the public mird with any 
issue that may develop in the campaign 
of 1908. If it decide to “stand pat” 
on the tariff, there is Speaker Cannon. 
If it find revision necessary, there is 
Secretary Taft or Secretary Root. If 
radicalism become the central issue— 
and by radicalism is meant larger govern- 
mental control of corporations, including 
railways—there is Senator La Follette. 
If sound conservatism be considered 
desirable in order to offset the govern- 
ment ownership ideas of many Demo- 
crats, including William Jennings Bryan, 
there is Mr. Root again. Ifthere should 
be wanted a happy mean between radi- 
calism and conservatism—if, in other 
words, a man who will carry out President 
Roosevelt’s policies be demanded—Sec- 
retary Taft once more forges to the front. 
If the party adopt a colorless platform, 
indorsing what has been done and re- 
peating its indefinite pledge of 1904 with 
respect to tariff revision, there is the 
neutral Fairbanks. 

Rarely is a tailor so happily situated 
that he can find a man to fit any coat 
he may decide to cut. The striking 
difference between an artist in such a 
situation and the Republican party is 
that the latter has many minds and does 
not know the kind of pattern to select or 
the back to fit it on when selected. 
Kensas, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin 
have declared for revision of the tariff. 
Other States also evince a leaning in 
that direction ; but the President insists 
that such action is not desirable until the 


nextadministration, and Speaker Cannon 
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does not believe it should be attempted 
then. Indeed, the Speaker may be ex- 
pected to go into the field in his shirt- 
sleeves and urge his friends to send to 
the Republican Convention delegates in- 
structed to insist upon the principle of 
protection as embodied in the present 
tariff law. As a natural consequence 
it would follow that Mr. Cannon himself 
would be the nominee. 

Here, then, will be the first spectacular 
skirmish of the Presidential campaign, 
and the sound of firing will be heard as 
soon as the forces now being organized 
appear in the open. Men of opposite 
temperament in the party, like the Presi- 
dent and Senator Crane, of Massachu- 
setts, for example, are united in advo- 
cating the adoption of a revision plank. 
Defeated by revisionists, ex-Congress- 
man McCleary, of Minnesota, is urging 
the Speaker to hold fast to extreme pro- 
tection. If revision must come, Speaker 
Cannon would want it up instead of 
down; that is, he would favor a maxi- 
mum and minimum tariff, with the 
Dingley Law the minimum. Mr. Dalzell, 
of Pennsylvania, returned to the House 
of Representatives by a reduced plural- 
ity, finds no warning in his humiliation. 
Nor, to hear them talk, do other advisers 
of Speaker Cannon heed the signs of the 
times. They have urged him to nail his 
colors to the mast, and he has done so, 
Speaker Cannon will rise or fall upon 
“ stand-patism.” 

Now take Mr. Taft and Mr. Root, 
who have publicly assumed different 
ground from Cannon. “Speaking my 
individual opinion and for no one else,” 
said Mr. Taft at Bath, Maine, during the 
campaign last September—“I believe 
since the passage of the Dingley Bill there 
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has been a change in the business condi- 
tions of the country, making it wise and 
just to revise the schedules of the exist- 
ing tariff.” Here is a straight-from-the- 
shoulder declaration for revision, not 
three years hence, but immediately. Sec- 
retary Root, in a speech delivered in 
Washington January 14, referred to the 
necessity of reciprocal relations with for- 
eign countries: “I do not think the sub- 
ject of reciprocity can now be adequately 
considered or discussed without going 
into that broader subject, and that is the 
whole form of our tariff law. In my 
judgment, the United States must come 
to a maximum and minimum tariff.” 
Everything the Secretary has said and 
done shows that he would likethe Dingley 
Law made the maximum, with a lower 
scale for the minimum tariff. The differ- 
ence between his attitude and that of 
Speaker Cannon is evident. 

It is the purpose of the Republicans 
to make government ownership of public 
utilities a foremost issue of the cam- 
paign. Here they believe they will 
have the Democracy upon the hip. Mr. 
Bryan’s withdrawal of his Government 
ownership declaration would seem to 
avert the possibility of this becoming a 
live issue. Not so if the Republicans 
can help it. They want to frighten 
the small investor as well as the large 
capitalist. They would like to range 
every man who holds or hopes to hold 
securities behind their candidate. They 
look back upon the campaign of 1896, 
and recall that it was these voters who 
sent President McKinley to the White 
House. Property-owners, big and little, 
feared the success of Mr. Bryan and his 
silverhobby. ‘They felt that Mr. Bryan’s 
election would disturb business and injure 
their interests. 

I do not want to be a prophet of evil, 
but no one need be surprised should 
Wall Street bring home to property- 
holders in a most forceful way that not 
only must Government ownership be 
repudiated, but a safe man must be 
placed in the White House. Already 
the Street has demonstrated the effect of 
“ Rooseveltism” by forcing down the 
values of securities, and greater depres- 
sion is promised. In spite of the fact that 
the country is doing the largest import 
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and export business in its history, that 
factories and mills cannot execute the 
orders given to them save under long 
delay, that the railways and other car- 
riers are unable to handle expeditiously 
the freight placed in their charge, values 
are falling. Exposure is showing over- 
capitalization, which in part is responsi- 
ble ; but the real trouble lies in the 
desire of capital to compei general rec- 
ognition of the evils of a progressive 
administration like that of Roosevelt, 
and the necessity of electing a man who 
may be depend@d upon to give what it 
terms a “square deal” to corporate 
interests. Apparently it is trying to 
drive public opinion uphill. Keen as 
are the individuals who control it, they 
fail to appreciate the force of the demand 
that all corporations serving the public, 
whether transportation, supply, or what 
not, shall do so, not for the profit of 
their stockholders, but for the benefit of 
the people. 

It would be most unfortunate for any 
candidate to be nominated as the result of 
an agreement on the part of Wall Street 
financiers. But those interests that desire 
a “safe” candidate will point out that it 
is essential for Republican success that 
there should be a continuance of pros- 
perous conditions. Prosperity was the 
slogan of 1904; it will be the battle-cry 
of 1908. “Let well enough alone” is a 
strong issue, and the people will be urged 
to leave the power in Republican hands 
because those hands have wrestled with 
and conquered huge governmental evils 
and will continue to deal with those yet 
unsettled and constantly arising. It will 
be pointed out that the President has 
recommended National supervision of 
corporations engaged in inter-State busi- 
ness; that he has ‘recommended an 
income and inheritance tax; that he is 
paving the way to removing the evils of 
transportation, and that whenever and 
wherever it becomes necessary to protect 
the people from wrong and rapacity a 
remedy is devised and applied. 

Which leads me to discuss what the 
President himself proposes to do—a 
matter of prime moment, as his conduct 
of the Government, his recommenda- 
tions, and his vivid personality will be 
issues of the campaign. I think I may 
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sum up his intentions by quoting a favor- 
ite expression he uses when referring to 
the Presidential campaign: “It is time 
for some one else to take his trick at the 
wheel.” He says this with a finality that 


leaves no room for doubt. Hardly a day 
passes that the suggestion that he run is 
not made several times by men of political 
power, and it is repeated in hundreds of 
letters received from every section of the 
country, particularly the Middle and Far 
West. I have been in gatherings where 
the President declared himself opposed 
to a third term, and seen men rise up 
and shout emphatically: “No! No! 
You must run again; the people are with 
you.” And to those same men I have 
heard the President say back just as 
emphatically: “No! no! I wd? not run 
again.” And he means it. 

Under no combination of circum- 
stances will the President be a candidate 
in 1908. The night of his election to 
the Presidency in November, 1904, when 
his plurality of 2,500,000 was larger 
than the total vote of Lincoln in 1860 or 
1864, and almost four times larger than 
the plurality of Grant over Greeley, Mr. 
Roosevelt told the country: ‘“‘ The wise 
custom which limits the President to two 
terms regards the substance and not the 
form. Under no circumstances will I 
be a candidate for or accept another 
nomination.” This statement was made 
with no thought that a possible condition 
might arise which would justify an effort 
to retain the office. It is hardly neces- 
sary to speak of the President’s honesty, 
but I know that statement means to-day 
exactly what it said when prepared. I 
know further that the President never has 
swerved a hair’s breadth from the posi- 
tion it describes. . After the negotiations 
at Portsmouth which terminated the war 
between Russia and Japan, the President 
received letters of congratulation from 
all parts of the country.commending the 
result of his mediation and declaring 
that he must consider another term in the 
White House. At that time the Presi- 
dent believed his popularity was at the 
crest of the wave, and he looked for the 
recession as soon as the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth was forgotten. But the American 
people have shown that they do not 
forget. His popularity forced the pas- 
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sage of the railway rate measure at the 
last session of Congress, and brought 
other reforms, all of which were grudg- 
ingly granted by the legislators at the 
Senate end of the Capitol. : 

Much of President Roosevelt’s popu- 
larity is founded in the conviction of the 
people that in whatever he does he is 
actuated by the cleanest and highest 
motives. Many accuse the President of 
impulsiveness, an accusation more or 
less true, but I do not know of a big 
thing he has done that was not given, 
before action, the most careful and 
thoughtful consideration. Take, for in- 
stance, his decision in 1904 not to bea 
candidate for a third term, or what he 
considers a third term. He had reached 
this decision months before the election. 
It might have been a good card for him 
to let his decision reach the people before 
the votes were cast. He played nosuch 
politics. On the record of the three 
years and ahalf of his administration he 
was retained in the highest office of the 
land by a magnificent plurality. The 
landslide would have been a temptation to 
the ordinary man to withhold the declara- 
tion. ‘The President knew that he could 
make the claim that his first administra- 
tion really did not constitute a “term of 
office ” in the sense in which the phrase 
had been employed by Washington and 
McKinley in their declarations against 
third terms. But he did not propose to 
be placed, during the four years he was 
to serve as President, in the position of 
a demagogue who was calculating the 
effect of every act upon another candi- 
dacy. He resolutely put behind him, and 
has kept behind him, all temptation in 
connection with a third term, in spite of 
the general knowledge, which he shares— 
and the President is a practical politi- 
cian—that if he were to let it be known 
that he would run again all otheraspirants 
in the Republican party would abandon 
their purpose to seek the nomination. 
But, to reiterate, the President will not 
run again. He once said that in the 
performance of his duties he necessarily 
had made many influential enemies who 
fought every measure he advocated, 
whether they were affected or not, be- 
cause he favored it ; and he believed that 
another man should assume the Presi- 
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dential office, a man with the same desire 
to make reforms and to advance the 
people’s welfare, and with great strength 
of character, who would be able to 
achieve results because he had not yet 
made enemies. 

With President Roosevelt out of the 
running, the Republicans of the country 
must make choice from the numberof men 
who are willing and anxious to be their 
standard-bearer. ‘“ At this stage of the 
campaign of 1896,” said a warm friend 
of the late President McKinley, “ Hanna 
had so manipulated conditions in various 
States that it was McKinley and the 
field for the nomination. ‘To-day, with 
Roosevelt determined not to be a candi- 
date, it is the field.” Nothing I have 
heard sums up the situation better. But 
the field is divided by a sharp line. 
Grouped on one side are the “ Roosevelt 
Republicans,” and on the other the 
“ Conservative Republicans.” ‘The lat- 
ter, of course, include all those who are 
opposed to the anti-trust and corpora- 
tion regulation policies of the President. 
It is useless to suggest to them that 
the President really has done the Repub- 
lican ‘party a service ; that he has purged 
it of evils which were bringing about its 
undoing, and that he has brought it 
back to Lincolnian principles. And it 
is equally useless, so far as concerns 
any effect upon the President and his 
friends, for them to suggest that Mr. 
Roosevelt by his “ attacks upon wealth ” 
has fostered socialistic discontent which 
will destroy the country. Undoubtedly 
there is a wide difference between the 
President’s supporters, on the one hand, 
and (fur want of a better term) the 
Aldrich faction, on the other. It will 
not lead either to bolt the nominee of 
the Republican Convention, whoever he 
may be, especially as the Democratic 
candidate is certain to stand for more 
radical governmental measures, but it 
promises to provoke one of the most 
bitter and sensational fights in the his- 
tory of the party. 

This presupposes that the President 
will participate in the conflict. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine him keeping out of a strug- 
gle fraught with such important conse- 
quences to the country and the party. 
I am satisfied that he will not seek to dic- 
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tate who the Convention shall name. But 
undoubtedly he will do as President 
what he would do if he were an ordinary 
citizen—make every effort to bring about 
the selection of a man who will serve the 
interests of the people, and not a par- 
ticular class, and who will appeal to the 
voters. He has blazed a new way by 
the reforms he has inaugurated, and 
naturally he will want as his successor a 
man strong and qualified to pursue it 
despite. opposition, able to finish off 
rough corners, and advance when the 
need shaildevelop. He will not support 
a man whose training and thought have 
been in a different direction, who be- 
lieves in less regulation of corporate 
interests than he has advocated, who is 
willing to let the railways serve them- 
selves rather than the people, who is 
opposed temperamentally to everything 
he has stood for, and thus will become 
his critic. ‘The Panama C inal is one of 
the projects closest to Theodore Roose- 
velt’s heart. He wants the next Presi- 
dent to press it to completion as vigor- 
ously as he himself would do were he to 
continue in office. 

There are a great many astute politi- 
cians in Washington who believe that 
Charles Warren Fairbanks, of Indiana, 
will be the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency. Ask what principles hestands 
for, and few will answer offhand. For 
years the White House has been his goal. 
It is his one passion, his mastering am- 
bition, and it overshadows principles. 
He would accept any platform that may 
be framed. 

The Vice-President is seeking to create 
a machine in every State in the Union. 
The trail of his agents extends from 
Florida to Wisconsin, from California to 
New Hampshire. If they find it impos- 
sible to secure his indorsement as the 
first choice of a State, they willingly put 
him aside for a favorite son, but insist 
that he shall be designated as the second 
choice. 

Mr. Fairbanks does not rely solely upon 
agents by any means. He has missed 
few opportunities to meet the people. 
He has made more of a personal canvass 
than any other public man in the last six 
or eight years. Mr. Roosevelt engaged 


in a big speaking campaign during the 
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campaign of 1900. McKinley the Presi- 
dent could not descend to ask votes for 
McKinley the candidate. ‘This was the 
task confided to the tail of the ticket. Nor 
could Mr. Roosevelt as President seek 
votes for election in 1904. Mr. Fairbanks 
made the speaking campaign of that year, 
and when he finished it was claimed that 
he had traveled a greater distance than 
even Mr. Bryan had in the famous cam- 
paign of 96. 

The people like to get in touch with 
the men they place in office. It is unfor- 
tunate for the aspirations of Mr. Fairbanks 
that he lacks personal magnetism. He 
has the presence for the office he seeks. 
He is dignified, gracious, and engaging. 
He has many of the qualities of Mr. 
McKinley, but he cannot excite enthusi- 
asm. He does not appeal to an audience 
any more than did President Harrison. 
His speeches fail to inspire those who 
hear them. But let the same men meet 
Fairbanks in his hotel, shake hands with 
him, and listen to his hearty voice and 
well-balanced compliments, and they will 
go away with a far more pleasant impres- 
sion of him than they received from the 
platform. 

Herein lies the value of the social 
functions the Fairbankses give. There 
is no other home in Washington that has 
been the scene of so many receptions 
and dinners. ‘The latter usually are at- 
tended by men and women who can be 
of political service to the Vice-President, 
and few are deceived as to the purpose 
of an invitation. Mrs, Fairbanks makes 
a charming hostess. She was President 
of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and in that capacity, by 
tact and good judgment, kept out of con- 
troversies which among women cause 
everlasting enmities. She has a woman’s 
machine, and cleverly manipulates it in 
the interest of her husband. 

Mr. Fairbanks represents the conserv- 
ative forces. He might be the choice of 
the Republican majority in the Senate if 
it could elect the President. He has 
made an admirable presiding officer. 
Certainly he has no active enemies in the 
Upper House. Mr. Fairbanks, it is 
generally believed, would be thoroughly 
acceptable to the big moneyed interests 
generally, and also to the politicians. 
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Time will tell whether he will be accept- 
able to the people. 
Secretary Taft, against his own will, 
has been drawn into the maelstrom 
of Presidential politics. His ambition 
always had been to sit on the Supreme 
Bench. He is a lawyer. His decisions 
on patent law rendered when a Federal 
judge on the Ohio circuit have become 
principles of that branch of jurispru- 
dence. He said to the President and to 
all his friends that he would rather wear 
the robe of a Justice of the Supreme 
Court than serve the people in the White 
House. Had it not been for the persistent 
pleading of the President and strong per- 
sonal friends, he would have accepted’the 
position of Associate Justice rendered 
vacant by the retirement of Justice 
Brown. ‘“I am not a politician,” the 
Secretary frequently has stated. “ I have 
gone ahead and done my duty irrespec- 
tive of politics, and I have not sought to 
make myself popular. Besides, I have 
been behind the scenes, and the office of 
President holds no attraction for me.” 
But the Secretary finally allowed him- 
self to be placed in the list of possibilities, 
and indeed so announced in a statement 
he made publicly to “his friends among 
the Washington correspondents.” The 
trouble with the Secretary for a long 
time—to quote one of his friends—was 
that he would not permit them to do 
what they think proper to advance his 
candidacy. He had an almost morbid 
fear of being placed in the attitude of 
struggling for the Presidency. Now, 
however, he has consented to leave his 
candidacy in the hands of his friends. 
It may seem that, as Secretary of War, 
and. as the direct representative of the 
President in many matters outside of 
the War Department, he would be 
tempted to promote his candidacy. I 
do not believe the Secretary is influenced 
in the slightest degree by Presidential 
aspirations ; he simply does not think of 
them. He loyally supported the Presi- 
dent in connection with the dismissal of 
three battalions of the Twenty-fifth Col- 
ored Infantry, though he was well aware 
that in so doing he was perhaps cutting 
himself off from a large part of the negro 
vote. He knew nothing of the President’s 
purpose in this matter before the order 
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was issued. When he returned to Wash- 
ington from Cuba, and later from the 
West, where he had gone to inspect army 
posts, the President was at Panama. The 
Secretary was impressed by the appeals 
of friends of the negro, and daringly 
suspended the order of his chief. He 
communicated with the President, and 
then, by direction of the latter, revoked 
the suspension. The memory of the negro 
is short-lived, however, and he will forget 
that Mr. Taft placed himself in an awk- 
ward position for his sake, and recall only 
that the Secretary has ably backed up the 
President’s policy. Senator Foraker, of 
Ohio, stands out as the defender of the 
negro, and, by the way in whichhe handled 
the Brownsville incident, has “ placed 
handcuffs” on the negro vote in his State. 
The President believed throughout the 
Brownsville discussion that Senator For- 
aker, as the representative of corporate 
interests, was using the incident for the 
purpose of assailing the Administration ; 
it may be said further that Senator 
Foraker is too astute a politician not to 
understand the effect of the dismissal of 
negro soldiers upon the colored mind, 
and he employed it as a two-edged sword 
to cut both the President and Secretary 
Taft. 

Senator Foraker and Secretary Taft 
are as dissimilar as two great public 
men can be. Mr. Foraker is an orator; 
Mr. Taft is not. Mr. Foraker has been 
associated always with great corporate 
interests; Mr. ‘Taft has been rather the 
representative of the people in legal 
controversies. Mr. Foraker isrich; Mr. 
Taft is poor. Mr. Foraker isa politician 
and has been playing the game practi- 
cally all his life; Mr. Taft is as straight- 
forward as a child in politics. Senator 
Foraker is a veteran of the Civil War 
and can appeal to the old soldier vote ; 
Secretary Taft was too young to enter 
the army of the Great Rebellion. Mr. 
Taft is inclined to act, and does act, 
without reference to his political future ; 
Senator Foraker rarely loses a point in 
this connection. Both are men of cour- 
age. Senator Foraker consistently op- 
posed the railway rate regulation bill and 
voted against it, though he knew it to be 
an immensely popular measure. Secretary 
Taft’s decisions as a Circuit Judge ren- 
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dered government by injunction possible, 
and thus aroused the hostility of labor. 
Mr. Taft’s speech in Ohio in 1905 dis- 
abled George Cox, the Republican boss 
of Cincinnati, prevented the election of a 
Republican Governor of the State, and 
brought him the open enmity of the 
Republican machine and Senator Dick, 
Foraker’s colleague. ‘Thus the two Sen- 
ators and the Republican machine of 
Ohio are united in their determination 
to prevent Taft’s indorsement as that 
State's Presidential candidate. 

Indeed, Senator Foraker wants the 
indorsement himself. Fortunately for 
Secretary ‘Taft’s candidacy, the unit 
rule does not prevail in the Republican 
party. Senator Foraker will be able to 
secure in Ohio the four delegates at 
large, but he will be forced at least to 
divide the remainder of the delegation 
with his opponent. Although both men 
come from Cincinnati and it would seem 
that their fight should center in the 
southern part of the State, nevertheless 
it will be waged with the northern section 
as the battlefield. 

Outside of Ohio Senator Foraker can 
look for nothing save perhaps in the 
Southern Siates, where the negro vote 
probably will be for him. Here he 
comes in conflict with Vice-President 
Fairbanks. 

Mr. Taft’s boom, which at first did not 
seem to take hold, is being vigorously 
nourished. President Roosevelt has 
made and is making opportunities for 
his Secretary of War. In the people’s 
mind he is the right hand of his chief. 
He has executed Mr. Roosevelt’s poli- 
cies in the Philippines, Panama, and 
Cuba. He investigated the Bowen- 
Loomis controversy and other matters 
of political importance. He is recog- 
nized as the Administration’s peace- 
maker. In the prosecution of the trusts 
and in railway regulation legislation he 
has been the adviser of the President 
equally with the Attorney-General. But 
in spite of his success in doing well 
everything intrusted to him, no lively 
enthusiasm has been manifested as yet 
for his candidacy. It may come with 
the activity of his friends. It would 


come if he were only active himself. 
But to-day he has no strength with poli- 
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ticians, and his labor decisions and wait- 
ing attitude give them hope that he will 
have none with the people. 

There is not the slightest doubt that if 
Mr. ‘Taft were to be the candidate, or if 
it were to appear that he has a goodchance 
to secure the nomination, Mr. Root would 
energetically and faithfully support him. 
On the other hand, it is not to be doubted 
that if Secretary Taft believed that Mr. 
Root could get the nomination, he would 
aid him with equal energy and unselfish- 
ness. The President recently said that 
he would crawl on his hands and knees 
from the White House to the Capitol to 
bring about the election of Mr. ‘Taft to be 
his successor. He would do as much 
for Mr. Root. Publicly and privately he 
has expressed the highest opinion of the 
intellectual and administrative capacity 
of his Secretary of State. 

The Secretary’s notable trip to South 
America tended to dissipate the suspi- 
cion of American motives entertained in 
that part of the world. Since his return 
he has made several speeches which 
have attracted wide attention, and in 
Kansas, for example, he created a dis- 
position to overlook his past corporate 
connections. He has advocated ship 
subsidy as well as tariff revision. To 
the dismay of the Republican machine, 
he has revived the States’ rights question 
by a speech in New York in which he 
pointed out the trend of the country 
toward centralization of government. 
According to a subsequent declaration, 
he mz._" °**ended to warn the country 
of the Wey-u. 7” 
New York, listenea ... “= Utica address, 
in which he served as the inozihpiece of 
the President, and showed its confidence 
in his charges by refusing to elect 
William Randolph Hearst as Governor, 
though it put the remainder of the Demo- 
cratic ticket into office. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Root is not what the politicians call 
popular even in his own State. 

It is believed by the President that if 
the Secretary would consent to permit 
his name to be used, he could enter the 
Convention with the indorsement of 
New York. But there are other forces 
at work in that State, among them the 
Odell faction, which the President 
brought to its knees in the late guber- 


*-h it was moving. | 
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natorial campaign. Governor Hughes’s 
message to the New York Legislature 
was promising, and made him Presiden- 
tial timber ia the rough. Will his per- 
formance justify the promise? One can- 
didate for the Presidency observed: “The 
people appreve his words, but can he 
make good? ‘They will consider him if 
he stops the Bridge rush, improves trac- 
tion transportation, provides cheaper gas, 
and brings about other much-needed 
reforms in New York City.” 

George B. Cortelyou, the new Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, is another New 
Yorker who is a Presidential possibility. 
Mr. Cortelyou could have been nominated 
Governor of New York, but declined 
to permit his name to be considered. 
When all the facts are known, he believes 
th his work as Chairman of the Re- 
pu: .can National Committee will receive 
approval. At present, if he were forced 
to speak, he would be compelled to make 
statements which might prove embarrass- 
ing to the Republican party; this is 
the sole reason he remains silent under 
criticism. Before the present wave of 
reform swept over the country it was 
considered an honor to hold the political 
“dough-bag.” It is sono longer. The 
President’s confidence in Mr. Cortelyou 
is shown by the fact that he has assigned 
him to more Cabinet positions than any 
other man in the Administration, As 
Postmaster-General, Cortelyou has ex- 
tended rural free delivery and benefited 
the farmer. ‘The latter knows to whom 
he is indebted. His recommendation 
brought better pay to employees of the 
postal service. He is a shrewd organ- 
izer, and his ability as a politician is not 
generally known. 

Leslie M. Shaw, of Iowa, ex-Secretary 
oi the Treasury, is the fourth member of 
the Cabinet willing to receive promotion 
from the people. Mr. Shaw has not the 
“ghost of a chance.” He has made an 
excellent Secretary of the Treasury ; but 
in spite of numerous speeches and even 
undignified scrambling, he has aroused 
no enthusiasm among politicians or the 
people. If he could get Iowa, he might 
have his name mentioned in the Conven- 
tion. But he cannot control his native 
State. Governor Cummins considers Mr. _ 
Shaw one of his worst political foes, He 
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will fight him to the death. Mr. Shaw 
may get a few delegates, but if he does 
he will find the majority advocating the 
nomination of Governor Cummins. 

There remains but one other man 
worthy of present consideration, and he 
looms large—Joseph G. Cannon, of 
Illinois, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Were the Speaker fifteen years young- 
er, his nomination would be one of the 
decided probabilities. But if nominated 
and elected, Mr. Cannon would be 
seventy-three years of age when inaugu- 
rated, and seventy-seven when his term 
of office expired. ‘To-day he is as spry 
as a cricket. His brain ts as active, 
his carriage as steady, as they were at 
fifty. He is a man of the people, plain 
and unassuming. He has the faculty of 
making friends and keeping them. He 
is a good speaker, blunt, coarse fre- 
quently, and has an inexhaustible fund 
of witty stories. His metaphors are the 
product of a sledge-hammer, but they 
drive home the point he wishes to make, 
and they please the common people. 

Mr. Cannon does not appeal to radi- 
cals, nor is organized labor pleased with 
his attitude. 
American Federation of Labor, consid- 
ered the advisability of attacking the 
Speaker in his Congressional district in 
Illinois, and thought better of it. Mr. 
Cannon has made no active, open can- 
vass for indorsement for the Presidential 
nomination, but he will be named by 
Illinois and receive scattering support 
from all over the country. No doubt 


exists that, strongly as the Senate is for 
Mr. Fairbanks, the House is for Speaker 
Two-thirds of the Republican 


Cannon. 


President Gompers, of the’ 
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Representatives would be glad to elevate 
him to the Presidency. They kaow of the 
movement started in 1904 to make him 
Roosevelt’s running mate, and they ap- 
preciate his preference of the Speakership. 
They have ambled along the legislative 
way under his easy rein, though some- 
times they have felt the spur of his decis- 
ion. It is fair to presume that these men 
are the strongest politicians in their dis- 
tricts and can largely control the selection 
of district delegates. If “Uncle Joe” 
were to ask their support, which he has 
not yet done, and they agreed to give it, 
which, guided by interest in their own 
Congressional careers, they must do, he 
would be able to make a formidable 
showing in the Convention. In the late 
Congressional elections Mr. Cannon 
stumped contested districts vigorously, 
in part because he knew that without a 
Republican House he would cut a very 
small figure during the next two years 
and would not command the power to 
make or break men, which as Speaker 
he possesses. He has made enemies in 
the Senate because of his open attacks 
on that body, and because he has held 
up legislation in which Senators have 
been interested personally. ‘These Sena- 
tors for the most part are men of force 
in their respective States, and will be 
able, to some extent, to offset the work 
of the Congressmen. 

What has been said will give an idea 
of the embarrassing situation of the Re- 
publican party. It has no lack of either 
principles or candidates. But exactly 
which principles to advocate and which 
candidate to select as its leader are prob- 
lems that are taxing the brains of the 
wisest men in its fold. 
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WENTY years ago last Novem- 
ber, Mr. Edward J. Phelps, who 
was then our Minister to Great 

Britain, delivered an address before the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh 
upon “ The Law of the Land.” 

In the course of that address Mr. 
Phelps said: 

The theory upon which our system of gov- 
ernment rests is that mankind possesses 
certain natural rights, usually described as 
those of life, liberty, and property, indispen- 
sable to human freedom and happiness ; that 
these rights are not derived from, but are 
antecedent to, government, which is insti- 
tuted for their maintenance as its first and 
principal object ; that government can never 
be allowed, therefore, to infringe or disregard 
these rights, nor to fail to offer redress for 
their invasion; and that when it ceases to 
respect and uphold them, the obligation of 
allegiance terminates and the right of revo- 
lution begins. 

These constitutional principles are of per- 
— duration and of perpetual authority ; 

ecause the natural rights which they main- 
tain are of perpetual obligation. 

No change of time or circumstance, no 
new discovery of political science, no modi- 
fication of the forms of government, can 
affect their validity or restrict their control. 


If Mr. Phelps had been a subject of 
Russia instead of a citizen of the United 
States, and if he had spoken these words 
before the Juridical Society of Moscow 
instead of before the Philosophical In- 
stitution of Edinburgh, what, in all prob- 
ability, would have happened to him ? 

He would have been arrested in less 
than twenty-four hours; would have 
spent three or four months in solitary 
confinement in one of the bomb-proof 
casemates of the fortress of Petropav- 
lovsk, and would then have been sent to 
Siberia as a political criminal of the 
most dangerous type—a griminal who 
actually had the impudence and the 
audacity to assert that there is such a 
thing as the right of revolution. 

But, as a matter of fact, would Mr. 
Phelps have deen a criminal simply be- 


‘An address delivered by Mr. Kennan before the 
meeting in behalf of Russian freedom held in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on March 4; stenagraphically 
reported for The Outlook and revised by the author. 
—Tue EpItTors. 
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cause he had stated a universal truth in 
Moscow instead of Edinburgh ? 

By no means. Crime is not a matter 
of geography. 

If the speaker was a thinker, a patriot, 
and a statesman in Edinburgh, he would 
have been no less a thinker, a patriot, 
and a statesman in Moscow ; and the real 
criminal would have been the Minister 
of the Interior who sent him to Siberia 
merely for stating a truth which is uni- 
versal in its application, and which is the 
corner-stone of human prosperity and 
happiness. Leaving aside, however, this 
aspect of the case, let us apply Mr. 
Phelps’s principles to the present Gov- 
ernment of Russia and see whether it 
has any right to exist. 

The late American Minister says that 
when a government “ceases to respect 
and uphold the natural rights of life, 
liberty, and property, the obligation of 
allegiance terminates and the right of 
revolution begins.” 

Has the present Russian Government 
afforded any protection to these natural 
rights ? 

Take, first, the right of property. A 
few years ago a Russian publisher of 
St. Petersburg caused a translation to be 
made of a well-known American book 
entitled “ Dynamic Sociology,” by Pro- 
fessor Lester F. Ward, of Washington. 
The manuscript was approved by the 
censor, who found nothing objectionable 
in it, and an edition of five thousand 
copies was printed and bound. 

Just as the publisher, however, was 
preparing to put the book on the market, 
the Council of Ministers ordered the 
whole edition to be seized and burned, 
and the order was immediately carried 
into effect. Of course the publisher lost 
all the money that he had put into it, 
and was deprived of this property, not 
by due process of law, but by a mere 
executive order of confiscation. 

Imagine what we should think and 
say in America if Secretary Hitchcock 
should send a force of Federal police to 
the publishing house of D. Appleton & 
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Co., in New York, and, without any 
process of law, seize and burn a whole 
edition of Herbert Spencer’s “ Social 
Statics.” And yet this, or something 
like this, happens in Russia every week, 
and sometimes three or four times a 
week. 

Between the 30th of October, 1905, 
and the Ist of June, 1906, the Russian 
police seized, confiscated, and destroyed, 
without process of law, no less than 
ninety-seven editions of books, pam- 
phlets, and magazines, comprising more 
than five hundred thousand copies. 

That which happens to the publishers 
of books happens in a still worse form 
to the publishers of periodicals. 

I could name a score of Russian news- 
papers whose doors have recently been 
closed by the police and whose capital 
of from $20,000 to $100,000 has been 
absolutely wiped out without process of 
law by an order from the Minister of the 
Interior. 

From these few examples it must be 
sufficiently clear, I think, that the pres- 
ent Russian Government not only gives 
no protection to property, but abselutely 
confiscates or destroys it when it is used 
in opposition to bureaucratic supremacy. 

Mr. Phelps’s second natural right is 
that of liberty, and this right the Russian 
Government has violated more flagrantly 
and cruelly, perhaps, than any other. 

Under the so-called laws of reinforced 
and extraordinary defense it has arrested 
without warrant, and imprisoned or ex- 
iled without trial, not less than thirty 
thousand persons in the last twelve 
months. On the day when the first 
Duma assembled in St. Petersburg there 
were already eighteen thousand political 
offenders in prison, and four thousand 
more had passed through Moscow on 
their way to places of exile in Archangel, 
Vologda, and Siberia. Since that time 
the number of both prisoners and exiles 
has largely increased, so that now it cer- 
tainly amounts to thirty thousand and 
may reach fifty thousand. 

Probably two-thirds of these persons 
have been arrested without legal warrant 
and have been imprisoned or sent into 
exile without judicial trial. 

Theso-called law of reinforced defense, 
which authorizes such treatment of Rus- 
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sian subjects, and which is in force 
throughout five-sixths of the Empire, 
empowers Governors and Governors- 
General (1) to prohibit public, social, or 
private meetings ; (2) to close commer- 
cial and industrial establishments ; (3) 
to suppress newspapers and magazines ; 
(4) to make searches and seizures in 
public or private buildings ; (5) to arrest 
and imprison citizens without accusation 
or warrant; (6) to send civil or political 
cases to military courts and try them 
there behind closed doors ; (7) to banish 
political suspects to the remotest parts 
of the Empire; and (8) to issue impera- 
tive orders which shall have all the force 
of law and which shall cover cases not 
foreseen and specially provided for. 

It would be hard to name any act of 
injustice which a bureaucratic official 
may not commit with impunity under the 
sweeping provisions of this Imperial 
ukase. 

It is officially called “the law of rein- 
forced defense ;” but it ought to be 
entitled “a ukase authorizing officials to 
reinforce and defend themselves by vio- 
lating the civil and criminal codes.” In 
the face of the fact that thirty thousand 
Russian citizens have recently been 
imprisoned or exiled, two-thirds of them 
without trial, it is impossible to contend 
that the Russian Government throws any 
safeguards around liberty. In its deal- 
ings with property and persons it is as 
unscrupulous and ruthless as a highway- 
man or a brigand. 

The third natural right referred to by 
Mr. Phelps is the right to life. Does 
the Russian Government pay any more 
respect to this than to property and lib- 
erty? The answer must again be in the 
negative. Finding it impossible to stop 
the rising tide of revolution by means of 
imprisonment and exile, the Government 
in 1906 resorted, for the first time, to 
terrorism in the shape of wholesale 
killing. 

According to the Russian historical 
review, Builloe, the number of political 
offenders put to death in the first six 
months of last year was 970. Four-fifths 
of them were executed upon sentences of 
field courts martial, while the remainder 
were shot or hanged by executive order. 

In the cases of those who were tried 
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by courts martial there was the form of 
regular judicial procedure, but it was 
nothing more than a form. The trial 
was held with closed doors; the law 
required that sentence should be pro- 
nounced inside of twenty-four hours and 
executed inside of forty-eight; the pris- 
oner had no counsel, he had no time to 
summon his witnesses, and it was prac- 
tically impossible for him to make any 
adequate defense. 

Such a trial, judged by our standards 
of judicial procedure, is not due process 
of law—it is murder under cover of an 
Imperial ukase, and is no more legal than 
the assassinations of the terrorists. 

This wholesale homicide is increasing 
rather than diminishing. In the first 
two weeks of last January 81 politicals 
were put to death, 63 of them by sen- 
tences of field courts martial. 

If this rate of 81 executions in fourteen 
days be carried through the rest of the 
present year, 2,106 politicals will be shot 
or hanged before the first of next January. 

In the same two weeks covered by 
this death record the number of politi- 
cals sentenced by military courts to im- 
prisonment, exile, or penal servitude was 
328. 

This rate, if continued throughout the 
year, will bring the total number of 
political convicts up to 10,634. 

These figures, of course, do not include 
the thousands of politicals imprisoned 
or exiled by administrative process, with- 
out any form of law whatever. 

As a further illustration of Russian 
methods, take the history of the mem- 
bers of Russia’s first representative 
assembly. Of the delegates to the first 
Duma, one—my personal friend Professor 
Herzenstein—has been murdered by 
Black Hundred assassins; one has gone 
insane ; two have been cruelly beaten by 
the police; five have been exiled; ten 
are in hiding; thirty-three have been 
arrested and searched ; twenty-four are 
in prison ; and one hundred and eighty- 
two are under indictment on the charge 
of treason. 

When it suits their purposes to do so, 
the Russian officials violate the laws 
without the slightest hesitation and 
apparently without the least shame. 

Early in April last, while elections to 
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the first Duma were in progress, Mr. 
Durnovo, who was then Minister of the 
Interior, sent to the Governors of all the 
provinces of European Russia the follow- 
ing telegram: 

“Under the provisions of the law of 
reinforced defense, you are hereby in- 
structed to arrest all students, Jews, and 
vagabond orators who make their appear- 
ance in the peasant villages, and keep 
them in prison, without regard to the 
judicial authorities.” 

A little later, in May, Representative 
Alikin, in behalf of the whole Kazan 
delegation in the Duma, went personally 
to Mr. Strizhevski, the Governor of Kazan, 
and asked him to release from the pris- 
ons of that province ali politicals against 
whom no charges of any kind had been 
brought. 

When the Governor refused to grant 
this reasonable request, Mr. Alikin ven- 
tured to say that the long imprisonment 
of persons not accused of any offense 
was having a very bad effect upon public 
opinion. 

To this the Governor coolly and cyni- 
cally replied, “We are not obliged to 
reckon with public opinion.” 

It would be easy to multiply proofs 
that the Russian bureaucracy does not 
respect nor uphold the natural rights of 
property, liberty, and life; but I have 
perhaps given facts enough to show that, 
in accordance with the principles laid 
down by Mr. Phelps in his Edinburgh 
address, the Russian Government has no 
right to exist, and it is the duty of the 
Russian people to overthrow it. 

In his oration on “ Harper’s Ferry,” 
delivered in Brooklyn on the first of 
November, 1859, Wendell Phillips said : 

‘“‘Lawiess, brutal force is no basis for 
a government, in the true sense of that 
word. No civil society, no government, 
can exist except on the basis of the will- 
ing submission of all its citizens, and by 
the performance of the duty of render- 
ing equal justice between man and man. 
Whatever calls itself a government and 
refuses that duty, or lacks that assent, is 
not a government—it is only a pirate 
ship.” 

We all know what happens to pirate 
ships. They are chased off the face of 
the earth by the civilized powers; and 
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such ought to be the fate of the Russian 
bureaucracy. 

In the present state of international 
relations, and under the existing code of 
international law, it is impossible, per- 
haps, for one government to interfere 
with the domestic affairs of another; but 
it is not impossible for us, as free citi- 
zens, to extend a hand of sympathy and 
help, and to shout God-speed to those 
suffering millions who are struggling for 
freedom on the other side of the Atlantic. 
. With what sympathy and admiration 
they look to the United States of America 
as the realization and embodiment of all 
that they hope for in Russia may be 
shown by a pathetic incident in the his- 
tory of the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment. 

In the summer of 1876—the Ameri- 
can Centennial summer—when there were 
confined in the great prison known as 
the House of Preliminary Detention in 
St. Petersburg more than three hundred 
political offenders—all of them in sepa- 
rate cells, but secretly in communication 
with one another by means of the 
“knock alphabet ’—it was decided by 
them to have a general prison celebra- 
tion of the American Centennial, Fourth 
of July. 

As early as the first week in June the 
prisoners began to make preparations 
for the proposed celebration by request- 
ing relatives, who were permitted to visit 
some of them once or twice a week, to 
bring or send to the prison, for their 
use, as many red and blue handkerchiefs, 
neckerchiefs, shirts, and pairs of red 
flannel drawers as could be brought or 
sent without exciting suspicion, and at 
the same time all of the prisoners who 
were permitted to have movable lights 
in their cells began to purchase and 
hoard cheap tallow candles. ‘The colored 
garments were torn into strips; the can- 
dies were cut into inch-long bits; and 
both were distributed throughout the 
prison, either by attaching them to 
strings obtained by raveling out their 
stockings and swinging them, like pen- 
dulums, from one cell window to another, 
or by lowering them or pulling them up 
‘ through the iron soil-pipes which con- 
nected the water-closet fixtures of the 
cells with the sewerage system of the city. 
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The prisoners had long before discovered 
that by scooping the water out of the 
closet traps they could open the pipes 
so as to make them speaking-tubes from 
cell to cell, and could even use them as 
a means of transferring little packages 
from one cell to another by tying such 
packages to long strings, throwing them 
into the pipes, and then pulling the 
strings up and down until they became 
entangled or twisted together. Out of 
the strips of colored cloth, obtained in 
this way, some of the women—who were 
permitted to have needles and thread 
and to do sewing in their cells—suc- 
ceeded in making secretly small, rude 
American flags; and before the Ist of 
July almost every political offender in 
the prison had either a small American 
flag or a few red, white, and blue strips 
of cloth. 

Day breaks, in the high northern lati- 
tude of St. Petersburg, in summer, very 
early ; and on the morning of the 4th of 
July, 1876, hours before the first day- 
light cannon announced the beginning 
of the great national celebration in Phil- 
adelphia, hundreds of small, rude Amer- 
ican flags or strips of red, white, and 
blue cloth fluttered from the grated win- 
dows of the politicals around the whole 
quadrangle of the great St. Petersburg 
prison, while the prisoners were faintly 
hurrahing, singing patriotic songs, or 
exchanging greetings with one another 
through thé iron pipes which united their 
cells. The celebration, of course, was 
soon over. ‘The prison guard, although 
they had never heard of the Declaration 
of Independence and did not understand 
the significance of this extraordinary 
demonstration, promptly seized and re- 
moved the flags and tricolored streamers. 
Some of the prisoners, however, had 
more material of the same kind in reserve, 
and at intervals throughout the whole 
day scraps and tatters of red, white, and 
blue were furtively hung out here and 
there from cell windows or tied around 
the bars of the gratings. Late in the 


evening, at a preconcerted hour, the 
politicals lighted their bits of tallow 
candles and placed them in their win- 
dows, and the celebration ended with a 
faint but perceptible illumination of the 
great prison quadrangle. 
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There seems to me to be something 
infinitely mournful and touching in this 
attempt of three hundred political offend- 
ers to celebrate together, in the loneliness 
and gloom of a Russian prison, the cen- 
tennial birthday of a free people. Com- 
pared with the banners, the fireworks, 
the martial music, and all the glowing 
pageantry of triumphant liberty in Phila- 
delphia, the rudely fashioned stars and 
stripes hung out from grated cell win- 
dows, the faint hurrahing and singing of 
patriotic songs through prison pipes, and 
the few bits of tallow candle, illuminat- 
ing faintly at night the dark, silent 
quadrangle of the prison in St. Peters- 
burg, may seem pitifully weak, ineffect- 
ive, and insignificant; but judged by a 
spiritual standard, the celebration of the 
centennial Fourth of July in the House 
of Preliminary Detention, in the Russian 
capital, is an event almost as extraordi- 
nary—and to the heart and imagination 
of a freeman almost as impressive—as 
the great National celebration in Phila- 
delphia. Human actions are not to be 
judged solely by the scenic effect that 
they produce, but are also to be regarded 
as manifestations of human emotion and 
purpose. When Mary anointed the feet 
of her Lord and Master as an expression 
of her devotion and love, it was a simple 
thing, almost a trivial thing ; but Christ 
said, ‘“‘ She hath done what she could.” 
When the Russian revolutionists hung 
out rude imitations of the star-spangled 
banner from their cell windows, and 
lighted, at night, their hoarded bits of 
tallow candle, as an expression of their 
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devotion to liberty, it, too, was a simpl 
thing, almost a trivial thing—but they 
did what they could. Some of them 
were weak from sickness and long soli- 
tary confinement; some of them had just 
come from the voiceless, bomb-proof 
casemates of the Petropavlovski fortress, 
where they had almost lost count of days 
and months; some of them were living 
in anticipation of the unknown hardships 
and privations of Siberia; and upon 
some of them was resting, already, the 
dark shadow of the scaffold; but in all 
their solitude, their loneliness, and their 
misery, they did not forget the American 
centennial Fourth of July. What little 
they cou/d do to show their devotion to the 
cause of freedom, and their sympathy with 
a freedom-loving people on the centennial 
anniversary of that people’s emancipa- 
tion, that little they bravely did; and 
the spirit by which they were animated 
transfigured their pitiful celebration, 
with its tricolored rags and its paltry 
bits of candle, and made it infinitely 
more significant, in the world’s history, 
than all the pomp and ceremony that 
attend the coronation of a Czar. 

It seems to me that such people as 
these are deserving of our, sympathy, 
pity, and help; and if I thought that 
sympathy, pity, and help would not be 
given to them, I should feel disposed to 
renounce my American citizenship and 
go to live in a country which is op- 
pressed, down-trodden, famine-stricken, 
and wretched, but which contains men 
and women who have ideals and aspira- 
tions for which they are ready to die. 


CHINA’S GREAT FAMINE 


BY WILLIAM 


“ OLF ! wolf!” has been cried 
so often concerning the fail- 
ure of China’s crops, and con- 


sequent famine, that when the gaunt wolf 
of starvation actually does appear at the 
door of three million people the world 
may be pardoned for appearing rather 
skeptical. This time, however, the alarm 
is real, as may be known by many 
signs--that shipload of cheap, flimsy 
coffins which I passed yesterday on the 
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Grand Canal, for one, and the grimly 
bustling activity in every coffin-shop in 
Central China. Even so there are not 
coffins enough to go around, despite the 
existence of many benevolent societies 
expressly to furnish them, and despite 
the depth of the Chinese sentiment upon 
the importance of proper coffins, graves, 
funerals, and mourning. The children 
are being buried in a small square of 
matting, without any ceremony what- 
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ever; and the mother’s only sign of 
mourning is a single white rag, the size 
of a lady’s handkerchief, thrown over 
her head, or even a few strings of dried 
flax, so desperate is the poverty. 

Possibly I am commencing my story 
wrong end foremost. ‘The beginning of 
the famine should come before its result. 
That beginning was water—heavy rain- 
fall during spring and summer, swollen 
streams and canals, overflowing banks, 
and submerged fields. Since the ancient 
canals are higher than the surrounding 
country, the farms remain submerged, 
many of them, to this day. The crops 
of this part of China are chiefly wheat, 
maize, buckwheat, beans, and peanuts ; 
itis not a rice-growing or rice-eating sec- 
tion. The spring sowing was lost almost 
utterly over an area of over forty thousand 
square miles lying north of the Yangtze 
River, and mainly in the provinces of 
Kiangsu and Anhuei. The fall sowing 
of wheat is less than half the average, 
so it will be an entire year before full 
crops may be expected; although the 
famine will probably be broken in June 
and July. 

So close do the Chinese live to their 
daily bread, in a poverty that is incredi- 
ble to any Westerner who has not wit- 
nessed it, that the failure of the summer 
crops meant only one thing—famine for 
three or four million peasants. ‘The en- 
tire ten million population of the flooded 
area is affected, to a greater or lesser 
degree. All prosperity in China, as else- 
where, rises and falls with that of the 
farmer. Soon the pinch of extraordinary 
poverty began to be felt all over the 
North River Country. Farms were mort- 
gaged, live stock sold, personal posses- 
sions pawned, domestic pets eaten, the 
daily ration reduced, and stores of dried 
sweet potato leaves, ground willow bark, 
and roots and various weeds laid in. 

Those whose.mud houses had fallen 
down in the flood, and thousands of 
other families besides, piled their worldly 
goods and the babies on the family 
wheelbarrow and started toward the 
unflooded region south of the Yangtze 
River. Here they encamped outside the 
walls of several cities, where their very 
numbers, as a possible menace, inspired 
the officials to take some steps for their 
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preservation. Many and various have 
beeri the temporary camps constructed 
by large bodies of people in various parts 
of the world at different times, congre- 
gated for one reason or another; but it 
is doubtful if any ever resembled these 
aggregations of hungry Chinese. The 
common coarse rush matting, about four 
feet by five in size, to be purchased for 
a few cash, was used for the construction 
of dwellings, sometimes only one piece 
sufficing, when the shelter would be only 
the size of a dog-house, and again three 
or four pieces being used, giving the hut 
the shape and almost. the size of the 
top of a covered farm wagon. ‘These 
shelters served to keep off a measure of 
wind and rain. Alongside of them, how- 
ever, the meanest quarters in a great 
city’s slums are paradise. 

In this fashion were huddled together 
at the beginning of January hordes of 
refugees aggregating at least half a mill- 
ion persons—three hundred thousand at 
Tsinkiangpu, eighty thousand at Nan- 
king, another eighty thousand at Yang- 
chow, and thirty thousand at Chinkiang, 
to cite the principal centers. ‘The Chi- 
nese official figures put the total number 
of these refugees at a million and a quar- 
ter. Compare these hosts with the 
“* Coxey’s Army ” which fifteen years ago 
excited such an interest throughout Amer- 
ica, remembering always that by far the 
greater number of famine victims re- 
mained in their homes. 

Of the miseries of this multitude of 
men, women, and children, encamped on 
the bare ground in the middle of winter, 
and subsisting on a ration ranging from 
a bowl of rice to nothing at all, little 
needs to be said. All “ate bitterness,” 
as the quaint Chinese phrase for mental 
suffering has it; many ate nothing else, 
and the deaths from actual starvation, 
and from disease superinduced by insuf- 
ficient nutrition, mounted up into the 
thousands. The marvel is not that so 
many died, but that so few died. ‘The 
low mortality rate—considering the cir- 
cumstances—is due to the unrivaled 
endurance of the Chinese. Poverty is 
normal with them. Given food enough 


to enable them to “cross the day,” as 
their expressive saying puts it, and they 
will undergo without complaint a degree 
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of poverty that would incite “bread 
riots ” anywhere in Christendom. 

There again you have a Chinese char- 
acteristic ; the Chinese are, with reason, 
said to be the quietest, most law-abiding 
and peaceful race of people on earth, 
despite the turbulences faithfully reported 
over seas. Imagine the city of Balti- 
more, its every man, woman, and child 
actually suffering from hunger, encamped 
on the outskirts of Richmond, and the 
latter city enabled to pursue its wonted 
way in peace, with all its grain warehouses 
and provision stores open to the street. 
That would be analogous to the situation 
at Tsinkiangpu, a city of considerably 
less than two hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants, which for a month has had three 
hut.dred thousand famine refugees mis- 
erably squatting beneath its walls. Tan- 
talizingly, the heaps of grain and rice in 
front of the shops have increased in size 
rather than diminished, even as the price 
has increased two and three hundred 
fold. In the very refugee camps them- 
selves, under the eyes of ravenous, starv- 
ing people, grain merchants have safely 
displayed their wares, confident in the 
knowledge of the national orderliness 
and in the presence of several companies 
of China’s new soldiery. 

.A supreme test of Chinese submission 
to authority, in the actual presence of 
that grim necessity which supposedly 
knows no law, was afforded by the break- 
ing up of the immense refugee camps at 
Tsinkiangpu, towards the close of Jan- 
uary. The officials saw several dangers 
threatening from the proximity of this 
multitude, destitute to desperation. The 
possibility of revolution haunted them 
as a specter. More certain was the dan- 
ger of plague. The concreteness of the 
camps as a spectacle of woe would give 
the enemies of the Government a power- 
ful argument. Moreover, so long as 
these tens of thousands remained, they 
could command a measure of help; dis- 
persed, they could be safely ignored. 
Removed the camps must be. 

Almost over night the deed was done. 
Payment for ten days’ rations, at the 
rate of one cent and a half a day per 
person, was made in a lump, and assur- 
ance was given that the next payment 
would take place only at the homes 
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where the people are registered. ‘There 
also the relief from the foreigners would 
be distributed ; this last being a power- 
ful consideration, for the Chinese have 
no confidence in the pledges of their 
own authorities to aid them, although 
the Government appears to be making 
sincere efforts in that direction. When 
promises failed to budge the refugees, 
their huts were burned or torn down 
over their heads. 

The exodus from the camps back to 
the North Country was an anabasis for a 
Xenophon’s pen. It was sunset when I 
first saw a long line of wheelbarrows, on 
the crest of the old bank of the Yellow 
River, silhouetted against the western 
sky. The dumb patience of a Millet 
painting was in the scene. The crude 
vehicles each held all of a family’s earthly 
store, and two or three members of the 
family itself. Such pitifully poor pos- 
sessions—a_ bowl-shaped iron cooking 
vessel, a few cheap rice-bowls, possibly a 
larger earthenware dish, a basket, a bun- 
dle of rushes for fuel, the mats that had 
lately served as a house, a ragged cover- 
let, maybe an extra pair of shoes too badly 
worn to pawn, and, in one case at least, 
a cheap straw hat. Sometimes the father 
would be pushing and the children pull- 
ling, with the smaller ones on top of the 
household goods, and a wee babe hidden 
inside the mother’s coat, next to her 
breast, for warmth. Often the relation- 
ships were curiously assorted ; the most 
typical specimen of starvation plus sick- 
ness that I saw was stretched out on a 
barrow, with a nephew trundling him. 
Again it was a big boy pushing the load 
and a grandmother with the babies. 
Sometimes it was a son pushing a mother. 

Occasionally there would be no man 
at all in the group; some husbands and 
fathers have deserted their responsibil- 
ities. Others have thrown away the 
weak members of their households. I 
myself found a_ twenty-year-old boy, 
broken-backed and with only pitiful, use- 
less little stumps for arms and legs, who 
had been lying for three days in a ditch, 
where his parents had cast him. Chil- 
dren, especially girls, are being sold for 
all sorts of purposes, mostly bad; one 
father sold his daughter for fourteen cents 
and two bowls of rice. Sixty cents is 
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said to be a fair price for a girl just now, 
although I met a case to-day where a 
father was paid twenty dollars for his 
daughter and then robbed of all except 
one dollar by the go-between. The soul- 
less traffickers in flesh and blood are 
reported already to have gone from 
Shanghai into the famine district. On 
the other hand, the patient, ox-like fidei- 
ity of these stolid men, trudging steadily 
on beneath the weight of wheelbarrow 
straps, is really noble ; there is romance 
in the patent fact that so many babies 
on the barrows are ruddy and healthy, 
while their parents wear the hollow, 
glassy eyes and dusty pallor of the 
starving. 

While it is impossible not to treat of 
this whole calamity in bulk, yet an in- 
vestigator is ever running across remind- 
ers that for each of the suffering millions 
the distress is as individual and personal 
and detached as the misfortunes of the 
hero-of the latest novel. At Nanking 
the front wall of one of the yamens, sev- 
eral hundred feet long, is covered with 
the names of persons entitled to an 
allowance of rice from that one yamen ; 
these refugees are not a mere mass of 
misery; each has a proper name and 
all the hopes and fears and loves and 
sorrows that enter into a human person- 
ality. 

Small wonder, then, that they cling so 
obstinately to life, even when life seems 
so little worth living. The barrenness of 
the lot of the peasant Chinese almost 
leads one to wonder whether so bare an 
existence is worth saving. Yet amaz- 
ingly few take the way out of their 
troubles adopted by one man of whom 
I have heard, who spent his few last 
cash in the purchase of arsenic which 
he mixed with the family’s one remaining 
meal of rice. The next day the house- 
hold of eight was found dead. Braver 
is the attitude of these ragged peasants 
(and no one is entitled to use the adjec- 
tive “ragged” until he has seen China’s 
poor), who grimly, uncomplainingly turn 
their faces homeward, there to await, if 
strength serves them to travel so far, the 
starvation which seems inevitable. In 
the actual famine district itself, among 
the villages of mud houses, I found the 
people simply expecting and waiting 
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death with a calm hopelessness that is 
horrible. 

Let the world do its best, and thou- 
sands-still must perish. Splendid efforts 
are under way to reach the sufferers with 
bread. An energetic, efficient, and rep- 
resentative Relief Committee, compris- 
ing consuls, high government officials, 
Chinese and foreign, and leading mer- 
chants, missionaries, and professional 
men, has from Shanghai undertaken to 
arouse the world. By the middle of Jan- 
uary thirty-five thousand bags of Amer- 
ican flour, containing fifty pounds apiece, 
had been started into the famine district, 
to be sold at a low price. The Govern- 
ment has engaged to supply every sufferer 
with thirty cash (one and a half cents) 
a day, and is assuredly making great 
efforts to carry out this pledge, for the 
present at least. The actual distributers 
of the relief contributed through the 
Shanghai committee are the missionaries, 
who have been invested with full author- 
ity and responsibility, so that there may. 
be no “ squeezing ” by the Chinese. The 
greater part of the affected area is occu- 
pied almost wholly by the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church, with a few Roman Cath- 
olic missions and some stations of the 
China Inland Mission. ‘This last, how- 
ever, has declined to engage in relief 
work except for its own converts and 
adherents. The Southern Presbyterians 
have called to their aid a number of other 
representative missions, and are distrib- 
uting aid without respect to any lines 
except those of want. 

They are in for a long, hard pull. 
Famine conditions will prevail until late 
in June or early in July, when so much 
of a wheat crop as has been planted 
will be harvested. Various forms of 
relief work, as the cutting of canals to 
prevent a recurrence of this disaster, have 
been projected. Still, there will be need 
of all the relief that benevolence will 
furnish. Principle as well as interest is 
required in this big work of breaking 
the famine. The unsatisfactory part 


about feeding the hungry is that one’s 
glow of self-complacency over a good 
deed has scarcely faded before the recip- 
ient is hungry again and asking for alms. 

The first feeling of public pity over the 
terrible lot of these millions of suffering 
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Chinese will have passed away ere the 
need of succor is ended. Even at the 
low relief rate of one and a half cents 
a day, vast sums will be needed to tide 
the famine victims over the period of 
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absolute destitution. If the money is 
forthcoming, it will be an unrivaled trib- 
ute to the humanitarianism of twentieth- 
century civilization. 

Central China, January 22, 1907. 


THE SELF-REVELATIONS OF AN 
AGNOSTIC 


f \HE interest in Mr. Maitland’s 
biography of Mr. Leslie Stephen 
is its autobiographical character. 

It is essentially a self-portraiture. For 

American readers the book would have 

been better had the author, or editor— 

for he is more editor than author—given 

a little more historical background. 

Historically the letters need some inter- 

pretation. But if this be a defect, it is 

one which is due to an excess of virtue. 

In the Preface Mr. Maitland gives the 

key to his own self-repression: “ In two 

or three words I will explain why I turn 
my hand to a work of a kind to which 
it is not accustomed, and then I will say 
no more of myself.” When he does 
turn his hand to something more than 
mere incidental explanation, the result 
needs no apology. His portrait of Leslie 

Stephen in Chapter XX. is an admirable 

piece of miniature painting. 

Leslie Stephen was born in 1832; in 
1855 he was ordained a deacon in the 
Fstablished Church; in 1859 he was 
ordained a priest; in 1862, to use his 
own phrase, he discovered, not that his 
creed was false, but that he had never 
really believed it. He could not, there- 
fore, under the existing statutes, remain 
a tutor in Cambridge University, and so 
resigned his tutorship; ever after he was 
not merely a “come-outer,” but a posi- 
tive and somewhat aggressive opponent 
of the Christian Church. His _philo- 
sophical position was that of agnosti- 
cism; his religious position that of an 
ethical culturist, and occasionally he 
spoke before a London Society of Ethical 
Culture. But his life was devoted to 
literature. After leaving Cambridge he 
lived in and about London, earning his 
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living by his pen as a journalist, editor, 
author, and literary critic. During the 
later years of his life at St. Ives in Corn- 
wall he was still in professional connec- 
tion with London. His greatest work 
was his editing of the “ Dictionary of 
Nationa: Biography.” His most impor- 
tant distinct contribution to literature was, 
in our opinion, his “ History of the Eng- 
lish Utilitarians.” Perhaps he is best 
known by his “Hours in a Library.” 
He was twice married, both times very 
happily. He died February 22, 1904, 
The only adventures in his quiet life 
were those incident to his Alpine climb- 
ing, which was his favorite recreation. 
The interest of such a story lies not 
in its meident. It might lie in the 
author’s portraiture of other men, as 
does the life of the Duke of Argyll. In 
fact, however, Leslie Stephen lived largely 
the life of a recluse. He was a very 
companionable man, but only with a few 
companions. He was not a writer of 
gossip, not even in his letters to his most 
intimate friends. ‘The interest of his life 
lies in the self-revelation afforded by his 
letters of a character possessed of great 
strength and some great weaknesses, 
who was honored by the degree of Doctor 
of Letters in 1892 by the University 
whose statutes did not allow him to re- 
main in its teaching force as a tutor in 
1862 because of his theological opinions. 
He was candid to a fault, modest to self- 
depreciation, as conscientious as a Puri- 
tan and as narrow, as aggressive in his 
disbeliefs as the most orthodox of his 
contemporories in his beliefs, an invet- 
erate worker but without enthusiasm, a 
lover of his fellow-men and yet super- 
ficially a cynic,’ with a heart as tender 





1 He writes to Charles Eliot Norton 1n 1873, “* Re- 
a that my cynicism does not get down into my 
eart. 
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as a woman’s hidden under what was 
sometimes a very rough exterior. What 
he believed he believed with all his 
heart, what he disbelieved he disbelieved 
with all his heart, and his disbeliefs 
were as sacred to him as other men’s 
creeds are to them. From his work you 
would say that everything was impor- 
tant ; from hisletters, that nothing was so. 

His creed was of the shortest : “I now 
believe in nothing, to put it shortly ; but 
I do not the less believe in morality, 
&c., &c. I mean to live and die like a 
gentleman if possible.” This Confucian 
creed (written in 1865) served him for 
the rest of his life. He seemed inca- 
pable of understanding that any intelli- 
gent man could have a longer creed. 
Discovering, as he thought, that he had 
never believed, he jumped to the con- 
clusion that no one else believed ; and, 
looking back with a sort of abhorrence 
on what he regarded as the sham beliefs 
of his own early life, he looked with equal 
abhorrence on what he regarded as the 
sham beliefs of all Christian believers. 
He can see nothing to respect in the 
intuitionalist. In 1876 he writes to 
Norton, ‘‘ I despise most of your religious 
people,” and affirms that “we are all 
agnostics, though some people choose 
to call their ignorance God or mystery.” 
He dislikes George Herbert “ because he 
seems to me always to be skulking be- 
hind the Thirty-Nine Articles instead of 
looking facts in the face;”’ Balfour’s 
“ Foundations of Belief” are “ about the 
very oddest foundations that any man 
ever tried to lay—being chiefly reasons 
for believing nothing ;” S. ‘T. Coleridge’s 
letters he characterizes as “amazing 
wrigglings and self-reproaches and aston- 
ishing pouring forth of unctuous twad- 
dling ;” Maurice he believes to be “as 
honest a man as ever lived,” but “of all 
the muddle-headed, intricate, futile per- 
sons I ever studied, he was about the 
most utterly bewildering ;” “ the Psalmist 
takes his sorrow like a man . . . while 
the Apostle [Paul] is desperately trying 
to shirk the inevitable, and at best resem- 
bles the weak comforters who try to 
cover up the terrible reality under a veil 
of well-meant fiction.” All this shows a 
curious inability to comprehend the posi- 
tion of the intuitionalist, or idealist, or 
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mystic, who, differing in other respects 
agree in this, that our knowledge of th: 
invisible world is not a mere matter o/ 
rational deduction from observed phe 


‘nomena, but that world is immediatel; 


and directly perceived by the spirituai 
sense, and that on this perception of th« 
invisible all the most important acts of 
our life are based. Whether this be true 
or not is beside the question; no man is 
equipped to argue with the believer who 
does not comprehend this fundamental! 
basis of his belief and undertake to show 
that it is untenable. Leslie Stephen’s 
letters afford no indication that he even 
knew that it was held. 

If these letters illustrate, as we think 
they do, both the character and the 
cause of the illiberality of some liberals 
and the narrowness of some broad men, 
they. equally illustrate the: truth that a 
man who believes in nothing can yet 
have a splendidly courageousand self-sac- 
rificing faith in morality and can live not 
only like a gentleman but like a hero. 
Though he does not wait upon ti.e Lord 
and cannot mount up on wings like 
eagles, he can run and not be weary and 
he can walk and not faint. He can be 
asking all his life long, as apparently 
Leslie Stephen did, “What is the good 
of life on the whole?” and confess to 
himself that he “ can’t quite make it out,” 
and yet live a thoroughly good life—be 
honest, just, industrious, conscientious, 
kindly, generous ; but apparently he can- 
not be hopeful or enthusiastic. Cer- 
tainly Leslie Stephen was all that these 
words connote and more, but we fail to 
find in these letters any sign of enthusi- 
asm or any radiance of hope. About 
the most hopeful word we find is such 
as this: A journalist, “if he is an 
honest man (for all hypotheses are law- 
ful) and speaks the truth with some vigor, 
may help things on a bit.” But his 
general feeling respecting his work is not 
that it matters, but that it must be done: 
“You might know me better by this 
time, Milly! Don’t you know that In 
like a hoop? When I’m not going at 
full speed, I drop.” His most attractive 
work is not an inspiration ; his least 
attractive, the Dictionary, is confessedly 
a torment. And when great grief over- 
takes him, he has no refuge; he is too 
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1907 WISE AND 
honest to look for one in a faith which 
he has cast off, or even to use a phrase 
which might imply a remnant of that 
faith, and yet stumbles into what comes 
near to recognition of a Divine Good- 
ness in One to whom he owes the great 
inspiration and joy of his life. Thus in 
a letter written after the death of his 
wife to James Russell Lowell: “I thank— 
something—that I loved her as heartily 
as | know how to love, that I would have 
died for her with pleasure, and that (still 
more) I scarcely ever saw a cloud upon 
her bright face.” 


WISE AND 


CLEVER lady who had passed 

the limit of fourscore years 

turned from a book of reminis- 
cences which she was reading and said, 
with a merry twinkle in her eye, “ These 
old people are so garrulous !” She recog- 
nized and deplored the temptation that 
besets all writers of many experiences. 
There is a vast difference between being 
prolix and being discursive. In his 
record of a journey around the world 
Mr. Conway escapes being actually 
tedious, but is decidedly discursive, in- 
cluding, according to the dictionary, the 
elements of argumentativeness and “ mov- 
ing about.” What value his book has 
lies in his ability to tell a story, certainly 
not in his estimate of conditions. More 
than the traditional grain of salt must 
be included by the wise reader as he 
amuses himself with Mr. Conway’s opin- 
ions of either Oriental mysticism or Occi- 
dental theology. ‘The wise men do not 
belong altogether to the East, and tilting 
at windmills or demolishing home-made 
men of straw will continue to occupy 
men to the end of the world. 

Passing rapidly over his experiences 
in Australia and the islands of the sea, 
we come to Ceylon and a most interest- 
ing priest, Subhati by name, who spoke 
Fuglish and was known as the author of 
a Pali grammar, When asked why he 
was borne by men in a sedan chair, in- 
stead of in a carriage drawn by horses, 


r Vy Pilgrimage lo the Wise Men of the East. 
By Moncure D. Conway. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. $3, net. 
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We rise from reading this fascinat- 
ing volume with a twofold conviction 
strengthened by its perusal: on the one 
hand, that an agnostic may live a life so 
true and so self-sacrificing as to deserve 
and to win the respect and the love of 
all who know him; and, on the other 
hand, that his life will inevitably lack 
that enthusiasm of hope which cheers 
and inspires him that believes himself 
to be working under a Leader who sees 
the end from the beginning, under whose 
leadership no good work will fail to count 
in the final beneficent result. 


OTHERWISE: 


he said that life was so sacred that he 
was afraid a horse might be vitally 
injured by carrying him. “ But,” said 
Mr. Conway, “ might it not be the same 
with one of those men while he is carry- 
ing you?” After a moment’s silence he 
said, very sweetly, “ But a man can tell 
me if he is suffering.” Truly this wasa 
gentle and a wise man, this Buddhist 
priest. Bishop Heber’s hymn declaring 
that man “is vile” in Ceylon was par- 
ticularly irritating to Mr. Conway. He 
returns to worry it again and again, 
much as a dog bites and shakes a harm- 
less old shoe, even retailing an absurd 
story told him by a Moslem (whom he 
seemed to credit) as to Bishop Heber’s 
animus in writing the line. By this time 
the reader who has any knowledge of 
Eastern men or lands from personal 
experience is vastly diverted. 

Mr. Conway is ruthless in exposing 
what he calls “ tricks ” of all sorts, mirac- 
ulous or legendary; yet his credulous 
acceptance of the ordinary conversational 
inaccuracies current in the East is truly 
astonishing. He is the sort of traveler 
who fills the “ griff” with unholy glee, 
because he is immensely flattered if a 
native addresses him as “ Preserver of 
the Poor.” 

On Christmas Day Mr. Conway lec- 
tured in Colombo upon Christ and 
Buddha, pointing out the different aims 
of their respective birth-myths—“ one, 
happiness in another world ; the other, 
happiness in this world.” 

Beside him sat the Primate of the 
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Buddhist world, with whom he had a 
conversation upon Theosophists. The 
priest was troubled by the expositions of 
Buddhism given by the Theosophists. 
He declared the pretended Mahatmas 
to be non-existent, and quite without the 
circle of Buddhistic philosophy. 

Mr. Conway’s visit to Madame Blavat- 
sky at her home in Adyar is described 
with great humor. He had known the 
lady in London. Her portrait is suffi- 
cient explanation of the fact that Mrs. 
Conway “was not attracted by her,” 
though Mr. Conway found her entertain- 
ing because of her gossipy knowledge 
of contemporary persons and events. 
He felt it a duty, as he was a public 
teacher, to investigate Theosophy in 
India. He declares that his own idea 
was that “*‘ Madame Blavatsky had simply 
invented a new set of archangels and 
saints to supply that reverential fog amid 
which all impostures are possible.” At 
the entrance of Madame Blavatsky’s park 
stood a dilapidated blue pasteboard ele- 
phant which had been set up by a Madras 
believer. Upon being ushered into the 
house, “a lay chela” declined sweetly to 
shake hands with the visitor for fear his 
magnetism might be impaired, as he 
possessed the power of appearing at a 
distance in his “astral” body. ‘“ Colo- 
nel” Olcott was absent, but the “ Count- 
ess” Blavatsky was graciously hospita- 
ble, and the visitor remained to dinner. 
He was eager to see some of the marvels 
of which he had heard, but was put off 
with stories of what had occurred or 
what would occur in the future. “I 
said that was just my luck in such mat- 
ters; wherever a miracle occurs I was 
always too soon or too late to see it. 
My experience was that of Alice in the 
Looking-Glass— Jam yesterday, jam to- 
morrow, but never jam to-day.’ ” 

In a private audience Madame Bla- 
vatsky inquired the particular desire of 
her visitor.. Mr. Conway said he wished 
to find out something about the strange 
performances attributed to the lady. 
What did it all mean? She said, with a 
serene smile, “I will tell you, because 
you are a public teacher, and you ought 
to know the truth: it is all glamour— 
people think they see what they do not 
see—that is the whole of it,” So, Mr. 


Conway continues, the clever woman 
spiked his guns. 

She gossiped wittily about many 
things, but uttered no word of “ Occult- 
ism” or any other “ism.” At dinner 
there were several guests, among them 
a silent, unsmiling woman to whom 
Mr. Conway was not introduced. Afier 
dining he was ushered into the sacred 
room, and Madame Blavatsky looked on 
with an amused smile while two young 
Hindu neophytes prostrated themselves 
before the “ shrine ” or cabinet, within 
which were a small Buddha and pictures 
of two of the three Blavatsky Mahatmas, 
Upon leaving, Madame Blavatsky mer- 
rily suggested that she might make an 
“astral” visit to London and call upon 
Mr. Conway. 

Mr. Conway found the leader of The- 
osophy a woman of the world and not a 
woman of imagination. Her impostures 
were not for the purpose of making 
money, but from a morbid desire to sway 
men. Her histrionic powers were taxed 
during his visit, because, as he learned 
afterward, the silent woman at the table 
was Madame Coulomb, who at that very 
moment was threatening the whole 
structure of Theosophy by her exposures. 
The publication of her disclosures in 
the public prints shattered entirely all the 
pretensions of Madame Blavatsky as a 
miracle-worker. Mr. Conway’s lifelong 
interest in religion and religions added 
zest to his visit to India, and gained his 
admittance to many and varied groups 
of men. He met Mozoomdar, and with 
him discussed the character of Keshub 
Chunder Sen and the Brahmo-Somaj, 
reaching the conclusion that the move- 
ment differed but little from early Chris- 
tian Unitarianism in America. The 
traveler’s mind was open to every possi- 
ble influence except that of Christianity. 
He found few traces of mission work in 
India, making among other statements 
an entirely erroneous one in regard to 
Ramabai and her work. it gratified 
him to note that “ the literalism of Chris- 
tian missionaries prevented their doing 
much harm.” Perhaps after twenty years 
(his visit to India was twenty years ago) 
Mr. Conway has modified his opinion 
and is able to judge more fairly of actual 
facts, 
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is A new edition of a recognized 
Birdcraft and valuable handbook about 
birds, in which about two hundred song, 
game, and water birds are carefully and sys- 
tematically described, with many references 
to literary and personal associations, and 
with much else that will please as well as 
inform the student of bird-lore. The pic- 
tures are in black and white, and when one 
remembers some miscolored bird pictures in 
other books we are glad of it. (Birdcraft. 
By Mabel Osgood Wright. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2, net.) 


The notice given to the first 
volume of this masterly work 
in The Outlook of October 
13, 1906, is too recent ‘for any repetition 
here. The present volume finishes the com- 
mentary. The special student and the ordi- 
narily intelligent reader are both provided 
for; the former in full measure. The latter 
will find some strikingly new translations 
superseding the old. Dogmatic reasons will 
make it hard for many to give up the tradi- 
tional reference of Psalm li. to David and 
his great sin. That this must be given up 
Professor Robertson Smith showed reluctant 
Scotland in 1880. It is not so hard now to 
agree with Dr. Briggs: “ Psalm li. is a peni- 
tential prayer of the congregation in the time 
of Nehemiah.” In Psalm cxix. he tells us 
that “all Christian translations err greatly” 
in misinterpreting the eight different Hebrew 
terms denoting the Law. In these two vol- 
umes Professor Briggs’s special genius ap- 
pears at its best. (A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the Book of Psalms. By 
Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D., D.Litt., and 
Emilie Grace Briggs, B.D. Vol. II. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3, net.) 


The Book of 
Psalms 


A large volume, written by 
Jane T. Stoddart, contains 
the life story of the latest if 
not the last Empress of the French. Born 
of mixed Spanish and Scotch parentage, 
brought up by a gay, rather daring mother, 
who, after acquiring the fortune of her de- 
ceased husband, the Count Téba, led an 
extravagant life in both Spain and France, 
Eugénie, a beautiful girl, attained her ambi- 
tion and became an Empress. While scan- 
Cal was not entirely unassociated with her 
unconventional progress, she showed such 
tact and generosity after she reached the 
pinnacle of power that much was forgotten 
and forgiven. Napoleon III. was for years 
devoted to her, and her ambitious plans cen- 


The Empress 
Eugénie 


tered in her only son. Her griefs and humil- 
iations are known and excite pity everywhere. 
Her exile in England was relieved by the 
warm friendship of Queen Victoria and the 
royal family, but in spite of her almost fanat- 
ical devotion to religion, she is plunged in 
sadness and looks longingly forward to 
death. The author of this biography is 
gentle in judgment, and defends Eugénie 
from the accusations of personal ambition 
which were current at the time of the Franco- 
German War, when she came into prominence 
politically, during the physical and moral 
decrepitude of Napoleon III. Her deserted 
rooms in the Tuileries are said to have ex- 
pressed her character, in its curious mingling 
of superstition and absolute worldliness. 
She vibrated between penances and wild 
gayety, a logical result of her birth, training, 
and circumstances, yet she won friends even 
in her most arrogant days, and as a lonely, 
aged, bereaved woman commands sympathy 
from all. (The Life of Empress Eugénie. 
By Jane T. Stoddart. Third Edition. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $3, net.) 


Perhaps the most striking 
and certainly not the least 
pleasing feature of Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher’s contribution to the Hunt- 
Poole “ Political History of England ” is the 
emphasis he places on the reign of King 
Henry the Seventh. In his pages the first 
Tudor is no shadowy figure, paling in the 
brilliance of his more celebrated son; he is 
seen in clear relief, a living and masterful 
personality, the founder not in name only of 
his illustrious house. When, as Mr. Fisher 
makes very evident, the fortunes of war 
placed him on the throne, he found himself 
the ruler, not of a united and purposeful 
nation, but of a nation of malcontents embit- 
tered by long-continued internecine strife, 
and from the first he encountered revolt. 
Yet he did much more than merely maintain 
his kingship. With rare penetration and 
ability he raised himself above the aristo- 
cratic factions by which he was surrounded, 


The First Two 
Tudors 


brought peace and order out of war and 


chaos, and ere his death firmly established 
the beneficent absolutism of which his son 
was to be the unfaltering exponent. Of that 
son, of course, Mr. Fisher has much to say, 
and what he says is usually to the point, 
sane, and just. He recognizes that the whi- 
lom Defender of the Faith and later Maker 
of the English Reformation was gross, cruel, 
crafty, hypocritical, and avaricious, but he 
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also recognizes that he was a great ruler 
of men, sagacious, penetrating, and a real 
statesman. Sometimes, indeed, and particu- 
larly in the important matter of the divorce, 
he inclines to an undue charity ; but, on the 
whole, the portrait he paints is acceptable 
and convincing. It is painted, too, as is the 
entire period of which he treats, with a mas- 
terly hand, the hand of the historian who is 
writer as well as scholar. Perhaps an over- 
zealousness for detail is manifest here and 
there, as, for example, in the discussion of 
foreign relations, but even where detail is 
most abundant the sense of continuity and 
unity and interest is preserved. And, on 
occasion, Mr. Fisher shows himself capable 
of rising to heights of superb eloquence. 
(The Political History of England. Edited 
by William Hunt and Reginald Poole. Vol. 
V., 1485-1547. By H. A. L. Fisher. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. $2.60, net.) 


The story of the Civil War 
from the bombardment of 
Fort Sumter to the battle of 
Gettysburg is the subject of Dr. James K. 
Hosmer’s “The Appeal to Arms,” the twen- 
tieth volume of the ‘American Nation” 
serial history of the United States; and those 
acquainted with the scheme of this history 
need not be told that, in order to keep within 
the allotted limits, Dr. Hosmer has been 
obliged to condense his narrative rigorously. 
He has done this so ably, however, that, 
despite the multiplicity of movements and 
events, the reader is given much more than 
an outline sketch. By way of introduction 
Dr. Hosmer glances for a moment at the 
civil leaders on each side and describes 
briefly the geographical, racial, social, and 
economic factors which conditioned the great 
conflict. He then enters immediately upon 
what proves to be a most spirited, informing, 
and readable account of the successive cam- 
paigns and battles of the years under review. 
Necessarily there are occasional digressions 
to discuss concurrent political events, and in 
these the interest is similarly maintained at 
a high level. As may be imagined, scant 
space is devoted to the consideration of moot 
questions with which, as every student of 
Civil War history knows, the subject bristles ; 
but there will be little inclination to dissent 
from the conclusions Dr. Hosmer voices, 
conclusions marked not merely by fairness 
but by shrewd common sense. His portraits 
of the great military captains are, if some- 
times too compact, vivid and persuasive ; 
and his exposition of the problems with 
which they were confronted, and the manner 
in which they attacked these problems, is 
clearness itself. So far as the strictly mili- 


From Sumter 
to Gettysburg 
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tary portion of the volume is concerned, }er- 
haps the most striking feature is the account 
given of Jackson’s Shenandoah Valley cam- 
paign in the spring of ’62; while in non-nili- 
tary matters Dr. Hosmer is seen at his best 
in the chapter on emancipation. Altogetiier, 
we look forward with pleasure to the forth- 
coming volume in which he will conclude his 
story of the war. (The American Nation. 
Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. Vol. XX,, 
The Appeal to Arms. By James Kendall 
Hosmer. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$2, net.) 
Sieh Mian The papers presented in 
this volume have been 
read before important meetings of educational 
experts, and should be read by all college 
alumni who would keep pace with advancing 
change. The “ Tutorial System in College,” 
the “ Changing Conception of ‘ the Faculty’ 
in American Universities,” “ True and False 
Standards of Graduate Work,” the “ Present 
Peril to Liberal Education,” the “ Length of 
the College Course,” and the “ American 
College ””—subjects of interest to all edu- 
cated men—receive in these papers a 
searching and enlightening discussion. That 
the historic American college is the cita- 
del of liberal knowledge, to be conserved 
as such in spirit if not in form, is their 
underlying conviction. How Princeton is 
doing this by its new tutorial system is 
attractively told. That there is great danger 
of subordinating true culture to the imme 
diate efficiency in practical lines which tech- 
nical education imparts is certainly true. 
Commercialism is an omnipresent foe to cul- 
ture. More men of all-round ability are 
needed in American faculties. There is too 
much of the specialization which gains “ in- 
tensive knowledge ” at the price of “ exten- 
sive ignorance.” The main contention of 
Dean West is well sustained: whatever new 
paths of learning are opened, the old ideal 
of a truly liberalizing knowledge must be 
pursued. (Short Papers on American Lib- 
eral Education. By Andrew Fleming West. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 75c., 
net.) 
. The Fogazzaro novels are good 
A lithe ise In especial, the later 
Old World ones stand for their author's 
ideals of life, religion, and work; first, a 
purification of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and then the active participation by Roman 
Catholics in the progressive religious, social, 
and political life of our day. In other words, 
men should be as broadly as they are in- 
tensely religious. But, aside from this, the 
Fogazzaro novels are good to read because 
of the characters therein depicted; these 
seem more like ourselves than do those of 
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most novels of Italy, whether written by 
Italian romancers from Manzoni to Verga 
or by foreign novelists from Hawthorne to 
Marion Crawford. In “ Piccolo Mondo An- 
tico,” for instance, the characters, especially 
the minor ones, have a humanness, pathos, 
whimsicality, and quiet humor which remind 
one now of Dickens, now of Fritz Reuter. 
“Piccolo Mondo Antico” has reached its 
forty-fourth edition in Italy—a sufficient com- 
ment concerning its popularity. Perhaps it 
comes the nearest to being a historical ro- 
mance of any of Fogazzaro’s novels. It 
represents “a little old world,” for its scenes 
are practically confined to the lovely shores 
of the Lake of Lugano during the Austrian 
occupation half a century ago. Those hu- 
miliating days for Italy are well depicted, 
and, while the novel does not portray all the 
historical scenes which one might expect, it 
does throw a valued side-light on them. The 
hero, Don Franco, is none other than Signor 
Fogazzaro’s father, and the heroine Luisa is 
his mother. Don Franco is hardly so much 
a “patriot ’””—to use the rather misleading 
title of the translation—as he is a religion- 
ist, a type of the Church in its conflict with 
unbelief ; he prefigures “ I] Santo,” published 
in English as “The Saint,” the third mem- 
ber of the trilogy of which “ The Patriot” 
forms the first. A translation of the second, 
“ Piccolo Mondo Moderno,” is in press and 
is to be entitled “The Sinner.” The trilogy 
is the more remarkable because it was un- 
consciously evolved rather than consciously 
planned. The “ Antico” is not Signor Fo- 
gazzaro’s greatest work. While it contains 
some striking descriptions of nature, recalling 
the author’s “ Idillii,” and while in plot, char- 
acter-drawing, and style it is superior to his 
“Malombra” and “ Mistero del Poeta,” it 
does not equal his “ Daniele Cortis.” which 
in these respects stands well-nigh unexcelled 
among novels dealing with present-day Italy. 
As to the English edition of the “ Antico,” 
though the vigorous translation may tally 
with the dictionary, it does not always pre- 
serve the novelist’s originality of expression 
and atmosphere. (Piccclo Mondo Antico. 
Da Antonio Fogazzaro. Baldini, Castoldi e 
Cia., Milan. The Patriot [Piccolo Mondo 
Antico]. By Antonio Fogazzaro. Trans- 
lated by M. Prichard-Agnetti. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 





The literature which 
describes Rome has 
now been enriched by 
the publication of a notable and impressive- 
ooking volume. It describes various hap- 
penings in the Eternal City during the 
iicnaissance, Professor Lanciani is best 


Professor Lanciani’s 
Latest Volume 


known by his books on the archeology which 
illustrated the early republican and imperial 
eras—“‘ The Ruins and Excavations of An- 
cient Rome” and “Ancient Rome in the 
Light of Recent Discoveries.” But some of 
the matter in his “ Destruction of Ancient 
Rome” and “ New Tales of Old Rome” has 
to do with other than the Roman Imperial 
ages. In his present volume Signor Lanciani 
gives an account of the moral and material 
evolution of Rome from medizval conditions. 
He describes the epoch beginning with the 
return of the Popes from Avignon, and em- 
phasizes the later “‘ Golden Days ” as brought 
about by Paul III. and by the four personal- 
ities who, perhaps above all others, repre- 
sented progress in finance, art, and morals, 
namely, Chigi, Raphael, and Michelangelo, 
and, possibly most interesting of all, Vittoria 
Colonna. In dealing with the lives of these 
illustrious persons the author has confined 
himself for the most part to little-known par- 
ticulars, and his book thus awakens special 
interest. Of course, as an archeologist, his 
principal aim has been to illustrate the monu- 
ments of the Renaissance period in Rome, 
too many of which, alas ! are concealed under 
modern superstructures. The text’s value is 
doubled by the publication of about a hun- 
dred illustrations; a number of these are 
from subjects which have now been photo- 
graphed for the first time. (The Golden 
Days of the Renaissance in Rome. By 
Rodolfo Lanciani. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. $5.) 

All intelligent Americans re- 
gard it asa matter of national 
interest to understand Japanese 
thought as well as that of any other modern 
people. Norcan the influence of religion upon 
the thought of a people be left out of account. 
This volume has interest, therefore, for the 
general reader. Its author is peculiarly quali- 
fied for appreciative treatment of his subject 
by his long residence in Japan, in whose Im- 
perial University he served for years. Shin- 
toism (the old nature-religion), Buddhism 
and Confucianism, imported from China— 
the former as worship of the Absolute, the 
latter as polity and ethics—coexist there, and 
in these three religions “the religion of 
Japan” finds various expression. Shintoism 
is religious patriotism ; Buddhism is the faith 
of the unlettered and poor ; Confucianism is 
“the religion of gentlemen.” These three 
have been variously modified during the com- 
paratively brief period of fourteen centuries 
covered by historical dates. The account of 
these changes constitutes a history of the 
development of that innate religious feeling 
in which all religions root. “ Beneath the 
changing forms we seem to be able to trace 


Religion in 
Japan 
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an expansion and ennobling of the religious 
consciousness.” The religion of Japanalready 
finds a fourth expression in Christianity, as 
a part of the nation’s new enlightenment. 
“ Its influence already stirs Japan,” says Dr. 
Knox, ‘‘and the future is with it.” (The De- 
velopment of Religion in Japan. By George 
William Knox, D.D., LL.D. American Lec- 
tures on the History of Religions, Vol. VI. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


The four lectures which 
Secretary Taft delivered at 
Yale last year have now 
been issued in book form under the title of 
“Four Aspects of Civic Duty.” At the 
time of their delivery we editorially called 
attention to them, and we would merely 
remind our readers that, while addressed 
primarily to university undergraduates, they 
have a significance and value for every 
American, of whatever age or station, who 
would acquit himself creditably of his duty 
as acitizen. In the several lectures Secre- 
tary Taft spoke of civic duty from the 
respective standpoints of the college gradu- 
ate, the judge, the colonial administrator, 
and the national executive, thus viewing it 
in each case from the vantage point of prac- 
tical experience. In the first lecture he em- 
phasized the responsibility that lies on the 
educated man of taking an active part in the 


Secretary Taft 
on Civic Duty 


political life of his city, State, and country ; 
and incidentally gave a rapid but clear expo- 
sition of the views he entertains with regard 
to fundamental principles of economics and 


politics. In the second the emphasis was on 
the duty of the citizen in upholding the 
supremacy of the law, and on the necessity 
for certain reforms whereby the law-may 
the better vindicate itself. The third was 
largely a review of the Philippine problem 
in the light of the experience obtained since 
the occupation of the islands, and with 
especial reference to the proper policy to be 
pursued by the American citizen who takes 
up his residence in the Philippines, the 
American citizen who stays at home, and 
the Filipino himself. The concluding lec- 
ture was occupied with a brief account of 
the structure and operation of the National 
administration, and of the attitude which in 
the speaker’s opinion the citizen ought to 
adopt towards the administration. (Four 
Aspects of Civic Duty. By William Howard 
Taft. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1, net.) 


: _. . A decidedly entertaining ac- 
Social Life in count of the growth of ene 

England institutions and modern cus- 
toms in England. The absurdities of bygone 
fashion, the changes made by scientific in- 
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ventions, domestic conveniences and incon- 
veniences, old-time gambling, the abolition 
of dueling, the improvement of table man- 
ners, and a hundred other little landmarks wf 
advancing civilization are discussed in an 
unconventional, amusing way. The result is 
a series of shifting society pictures not with- 
out significance and with a strong interest \o 
all who like to delve into the quaint, quecr, 
and curious. (A Short History of Social Life 
in England. By M. B. Synge, F. R. Hist.s. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York.) 


Mr. Farnsworth has performed 
a much-needed service to public 
school music by collecting in 
one volume, well printed and bound and sold 
at a moderate price, the best of the traditional 
songs suitable for children’s voices. One 
finds here the more important national tunes, 
the beautiful melodies of Stephen C. Foster, 
“The Old Folks at Home” and “ My Old 
Kentucky Home,” fine old English, Scottish, 
Irish, and Welsh folk songs, a few college 
songs, and a good selection of hymn tunes. 
Furthermore, one does not have to wade 
through the vast mass of trivial, dull, and 
insignificant tunes usually included in such 
collections, apparently on the hypothesis 
that anything is good enough for children to 
sing provided the words are interesting. 
This book is reassuringly free from such 
fatuities ; indeed, it is hardly too much to say 
that every song in it is one that “no well- 
appointed child should be without.” A 
special feature of the book is the placing of 
most of the complexities in the accompani- 
ment, leaving the singers to sing the melody 
only. Mr. Farnsworth points out in his 
preface that the voices of good singers are 
often strained in the effort to sing in parts, 
and that part work by children’s voices is 
often ineffective. This is undoubtedly true 
of the lower grades, and for them this book 
will be most useful, even if part work is 
attempted, as may by some be thought desir- 
able, by the older boys and girls. Mr. 
Loomis’s accompaniments show imagination 
and much technical skill, though in some 
instances one might question whether he 
has not elaborated his treatment more than 
is in keeping with the ruggedly simple 
nature of the melodies, and beyond the ability 
of most of those who will be called upon to 
play them. On the whole, this book is a 
long step in advance in the literature of 
school music. (Songs for Schools. Com- 
piled by Charles Hubert Farnsworth, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
with Accompaniments by Harvey Worthing- 
ton Loomis and B. D. Allen. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 60c., net.) 
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Starting in mage speaking, en 
Life as parents or guardians, anc 
opportunities for coming into 
personal contact with the best teachers, and 
means enough of support to relieve him of 
the anxiety of earning his own bread and 
butter during his boyhood, had better not 
attempt to determine too early in life his own 
future career. Nine times out of ten he can- 
not determine it even if he attempts to. There 
are, however, literally thousands of boys in 
this country whose first problem is how to 
feed and clothe themselves, and in addition 
perhaps how to be of material service to 
their families. Out of such boyhoods have 
grown some of the most useful men of the 
country. To boys of this type we should 
think Mr. Fowler’s compendium would be 
not only interesting, but useful. It makes 
no pretense to literary merit, but gives the 
boy, in plain and homely language, descrip- 
tions, based often upon the experience of 
experts, concerning the opportunities and the 
demands of various professions and business 
callings. In view of the excellent purpose 
of the book and of the general success with 
which that purpose is carried out, it may be 
unimportant to point out the slight defects of 
arrangement which we find in it; but since 
Mr. Fowler is a recognized authority on 
“ system,” which he would apply to literature 
as rigorously as he would to business, we 
cannot understand why he sandwiches the 
architect between the department store and 
the manufacturer, or why he should flank his 
chapter on the steam railway with chapters 
on the stage and the artist. (Starting in Life. 
By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. $1.50, net.) 


s . The conditions of success in life 
uccess in | . 
Life being for the most part the same 
in all civilized nations, this vol- 
ume, written apparently for Europeans, 
especially for Britons, may be read with 
profit by Americans. The author, a native 
of Hungary, has had large experience with 
Oxford undergraduates and other young 
Englishmen, and is a well-known author, 
gifted with a good literary style. He here 
discusses the constant factors of “ energetics,” 
or “the science of success,” its variable 
factors, and success in special lines, as that 
of the journalist, the artist, etc. The many 
instances cited are mostly European. As to 
facts, although a shrewd observer, he is not 
always accurate, ¢. g., affirming, in ignorance 
of the census, that “ most white people in the 
United States are sons of a foreign father 
or grandfather.” In undeveloped Hungary 
he sees “iramense” openings for energetic 
Englishmen or Americans, whom he will be 








glad to inform about them. For the young 
man bent on success the best of all books is 
the Bible, and he strenuously commends it 
as such. A sagacious writer he is, though at 
times amusingly otherwise, as in predicting 
that the next great struggle will not be 
between an upper class and a lower, but 

“between the two sexes, both on the same 

plane.” (Success in Life. By Emil Reich. 

Duffield & Co., New York. $1.50. Postage, 

12c.) 

1 Some upholders of the advan- 
rusts and ae ; 
Kartells ‘8° of combination in trade 

claim that a scattered group of 
factories, managed by a board of experts, 
will, in the long run, prove more efficient than 
the older system, in which every factory had 
its own manager. The attraction of owner- 
ship, which has often made a newspaper 
owner of moderate intelligence a better editor 
than the brilliant man who has no capital or 
interest in the concern, may often outweigh 
the, advantages claimed for the board of 
experts. So opines Mr. Hirst in his book on 

“ Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells,” and per- 

tinently adds: “ Besides, who is to guarantee 

that the best men will be on the board?” 

He also pays his compliments to those who 

exaggerate the economic advantages of the 

trust, declaring that the achievements of the 
greater trusts at least show rather a restric- 
tion of output and an increase in price. 

Proper, regulated combination may be all 

very well. But that is not monopoly. How 

is a monopoly, a trust, evolved? Mr. Hirst 
seems to think that in England it is the child 
of English law, and that in America it is the 
child of our ultra tariff. While the German 
Kartell may have this double parentage, a- 
more interesting feature of the Kartell lies 
in its difference in two important respects 
from our American trusts. First, it is not 
so apt to destroy individuality, though elimi- 
nating competitive war among the combin- 
ing individual firms; secondly, it is more 
likely to succeed in “dumping” than our 
trusts do; from time to time the latter sell 
their surplus stock at low prices, and a high 
tariff makes it probable that the vast major- 
ity of these sales are made to foreigners, 

In Germany, however, the directors of the 

Kartell actually pay a subvention or bounty 

to exporting firms. Discussing particular 

American trusts, the author justly says of 

the Standard Oil that had there been an 

independent and impartial administration of 

Pennsylvania and Ohio railways, no oil 

monopoly could have been developed. He 

notes, nevertheless, that the Standard Oil 

Company forms one of the very few excep- 

tions to the list given in Mr. W. R. Lawson's 

“United States Tariff for Trusts” (in the 
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latter’s “ American Trust Problems”). In 
that list we find such pertinent facts as that 
our iron and steel manufacturers are pro- 
tected by a forty-five per cent. duty on the 
manufacture of iron, steel, bronze, and cop- 
per; that the coal ring is protected by a 
duty of sixty-seven cents a ton on soft coal; 
that the meat trust is protected by a duty of 
two cents a pound on beef and lard and five 
cents a pound on hams and bacon; and that 
the sugar manufacturers are protected by 
nearly one cent a pound on sugar below a 
certain standard and two cents a pound on 
that above the standard. Weare glad that 
these figures have been reprinted. They 
need to be frequently published, in order to 
remind our people of the aid given by the 
tariff to the trusts. While in the general 
discussion of the trust problem Mr. Hirst’s 
book will be a helpful factor, it would have 
been still more helpful had it included some 
later information, especially concerning the 
results of governmental investigation of 
monopolies in this country. (Monopolies, 
Trusts,and Kartells. By Francis W. Hirst. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1, net.) 


This is a valuable addition to 
the literature of popularized 
science. It shows how the 
modern conception of the Cosmos was 
worked out from the crude fancies of primi- 
tive men, through ages of observation and 
reflection, into the immense range and detail 
of accurately systemized knowledge. The 
chief contributors, ancient and modern, to 
the grand result receive due commemora- 
tion. The ancient astronomers are found 
not at all inferior to the modern, except in 
lack of modern instrumental and mathemati- 
cal apparatus. The story is told, moreover, 
in good literary style, animated throughout, 
and at times picturesque, as in describing 
the zone of the asteroids as “ the cinder-path 
of the solar system.” The story, of course, 
is to be continued; the unsolved questions 
are named, and the fresh enigmas before 
which each new discovery halts. “ Always 
at the end there will be a mystery; it will 
always be there.” This ingenuous confes- 
sion seems hardly congruous with the atheis- 
tical tone of the writer, with his affirmation 
that “reading any Reason or Intelligence 
into this strange wentletrap of a world .. . 
seems to the initiate eye . . . more unthink- 
able, more wzbelievable, than ever.” An 
apposite comment upon this conclusion is 
suggested by his later remark: “ Sometimes 
among scientific workers one perceives a 
certain arrogance, as though the great prob- 
lems of existence had been quite disposed 
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of.” It does seem arrogant to set down the 
being who reads the secret of the stars as a 
mere mixture of “chemical ingredients . . . 
carbon, water, ammonia, and a few salts.” 
Grant that all which science discovers is 
mechanism. To say therefore that mecha- 
nism is all isan amazing jump of false logic. 
Whence the mechanism? Here science 
ends, and here begins the philosophy which 
Mr. Snyder contemns. (The World Machine: 
The First Phase. The Cosmic Mechanism. 
By Carl Snyder. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. $2.50, net.) 
Six centuries ago Dante’s 
War “ D M hi ” d 
Out of Date e Monarchia starte 
men in thinking that the 
world’s orderliness and lasting peace are not 
always or often secured by war. Three cen- 
turies afterwards Grotius’s “ De Jure Belli et 
Pacis” started men’s thoughts anew in this 
direction. Seventy years later came William 
Penn’s “Plan for the Peace of Europe.” 
In the last century appeared Channing’s 
“Discourses on War,’ Charles Sumner’s 
“ The True Grandeur of Nations,” and, a few 
years before the Hague Peace Conference 
convened, Jean de Bloch’s “ Future of War.” 
After these giants, the Rev. Walter Walsh’s 
“ Moral Damage of War” seems a pygmy. 
It is a rhetorical and aggressive, but it is 
also in its way a useful, arraignment of the 
war system. Mr. Walsh, an eloquent clergy- 
man of Dundee, Scotland, was present at 
the Boston Peace Congress in 1904, where 
he made some fervent speeches. He now 
writes some fervent chapters, successively 
tracing the moral damage of war to the child, 
the soldier, the politician, the journalist, the 
preacher, the missionary, the trader, the 
citizen, the patriot, and the reformer. He 
supports his opinions with many references 
to specific events during the Boer War; 
indeed, in addressing himself primarily to a 
British public, Mr. Walsh’s book is largely a 
presentation of the demoralization consequent 
upon some of the conditions which produced 
that war and which were characteristic of it. 
We could wish that the book contained an 
equal number of illustrations drawn from 
the Russo-Japanese War. Such volumes as 
Mr. Walsh’s, Mr.Warner’s “ Ethics of Force,” 
and Mr. Bridgman’s “ World Organization,” 
published as they are at nominal prices in 
the interest of the Peace Movement, should 
attain a deservedly wide circulation. For, 


as a method of settling differences among 
nations, war is becoming recognized at last, 
we are glad to think, as unworthy of present- 
(The Moral Damage of 
By Walter Walsh. 
75 cents, net.) 


day civilization. 
War. 
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Letters to The Outlook 


CHILD LABOR IN THE SOUTH 


I desire to make some reply to an article 
by the Rev. A. J. McKelway, of Atlanta, 
Georgia, who is employed by the National 
Child Labor Committee; the article ap- 
peared in your edition of February 16, 1907. 
The writer has been for twenty-six years 
engaged in cotton manufacturing in South 
Carolina. 

Dr. McKelway states that “ the child labor 
evil in the South to-day is greater than it is 
in any other part of the country, perhaps 
than in any other part of the civilized world.” 
He quotes from Bulletin 69 of the Census 
Bureau, issued January 25, 1907, and also 
from the synopsis of the Census of 1900, but 
does not tell the whole story as told in Bulle- 
tin 69, and on page 42 you will find the fol- 
lowing : 

To a greater extent than any other manufacturing 
or mechanical industry, the cotton-mill furnishes em- 
ployment to children. In 1900 the number of cotton- 
mill operatives ten to fifteen years of age was 44,427, 
and they formed eighteen per cent. of the total number 
of persons over ten years of age who reported that 
occupation. When compared with the number of chil- 
dren engaged in pursuits not of a manufacturing or 
mechanical nature, the figures for child cotton-mill 
operatives in 1900 are found to be smaller than those 
for three other groups—agricultural laborers, servants 
and waitresses, and laborers of a class not specified. 
The proportion of children at least ten years of age 
among the total number employed is greater in two 
occupations, namely, those of messengers and errand 
and office boys, and of agricultural laborers. Thus 
the occupation of the cotton-mill operatives ranks 
fourth among all occupations in the actual number of 
children employed and third in the proportion of chil- 
dren among the total number reporting. 


It is a well-known fact that in the two 
occupations of messengers and office-boys 
the South employs comparatively few, and 
those young people are employed largely in 
the great cities of the North and not in the 
sparsely settled districts of the South. 

Another error Dr. McKelway makes is in 
stating that it has been “ demonstrated that 
the same class and quality of goods made in 
the South and in the East bring a consider- 
ably lower price when made in the South, 
through the bad reputation the Southern 
mills have won for the indifferent product of 
unskilled, that is, child, labor.’ Dr. McKel- 
way would find great difficulty in establish- 
ing the truth of this statement, and, on the 
contrary, indisputable proof could be fur- 
nished that the statement is wide of the 
facts and grossly incorrect. 

I am one of the several cotton manufac- 
turers from Georgia, South Carolina, and 
North Carolina who are members of the 


Civic Federation, and attended the meeting 
in December last in New York City. I there 
made my protest against the misrepresenta- 
tions made by the officials of the National 
Child Labor Committee in reference to 
Southern mill conditions. 

I first alluded to the statement of Spargo 
in his book, “ The Bitter Cry of the Chil- 
dren,” on the authority of Dr. McKelway, that 
the spinning-frames in the Southern cotton- 
mills had adjustable legs, so as to be lowered 
to the floor for the convenience of the small 
children. I clearly demonstrated the absurd- 
ity of this statement, and the ignorance of 
conditions and the spirit of unfairness that 
prompted it. I also disputed the statement 
made by the officials of the National Child 
Labor Committee in their appeals for contri- 
butions that 60,000 children under fourteen 
are employed in Southern cotton-mills, and 
that little girls eight years of age worked a 
twelve-hour night in the cotton-mills. Asa 
matter of fact, none of the weaving mills in 
South Carolina work at night, and to my 
knowledge only four of the yarn-mills do any 
night work, and I am informed only in the 
twister-room, where adults are employed. I 
was, and am, speaking for South Carolina, 
with whose conditions I am familiar, having 
access to the official records. There are 
about 9,000,000 spindles in the Southern 
States, and a low average would be 100 
spindles to the side, and in the mills with 
which I am familiar the average number of 
sides attended by an operative is seven and 
one-half, which would indicate 12,000 people 
employed in all the Southern spinning-rooms. 
Asa matter of fact, as far as my observa- 
tion goes, in South Carolina about half the 
spinners are over sixteen years of age, and 
many of them women; but granting for the 
sake of argument that all the 12,000 are chil- 
dren, and that there are an equal number of 
young children employed as sweepers, dof- 
fers, band-boys, drawing-in hands, and inthe 
cloth-rooms, you would not find over 24,000 
young people actually employed at any one 
time in the cotton-mills, and many of the 
sweepers and doffers and drawing-in hands 
are over sixteen years of age. 

On page 47 of Bulletin No»69 the com- 
parative table is given of the total average 
number of wage-earners employed in the 
manufacture of cotton goods and small cot- 
ton wares, which, of course, includes the 
knitting-mills, as reported by the Census of 
Manufacturers. In 1905 the figures for the 
Southern States are 123,165. This is very 
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far from the 209,000 reported by Dr. McKel- 
way. This same table gives the number of 
children under sixteen years of age employed 
in the manufacture of cotton goods and cot- 
ton small wares in the Southern States as 
28,135, and it is difficult to understand how 
Dr. McKelway persists in his estimate of 
62,000 to 78,000 children being employed in 
Southern cotton-mills. 

Referring again to Census Bulletin No. 69, 
page 48, it is stated: 

In 1905 the estimated number of cotton-mill opera- 
tives ten to fifteen years of age in the total population 
was 44,839, an increase over 1900 of only 412. 

In spite of the increase in the actual number of child 
operatives ten to fifteen years of age in the Southern 
States, the tendency is apparently away from the em- 
ployment of children, a fact indicated by a comparison 
of the figures presented in Table 30 for the average 
number of all ages with those for the average number 
under sixteen. The average number of all ages in- 
creased 4.3 per cent. during the five-year period from 
1900 to 1905, while the average number under sixteen 
increased only four-tenths of one per cent. In all of 
the principal States which showed a decrease in the 
number of child operatives the number of all ages 
did not decrease proportionally. Of the States that 
showed an increase in the number of child operatives, 
Indiana, Tennessee, and Texas were the only ones in 
which the number of all ages did not increase more 
than proportionally. Thus it appears that the tend- 
ency is to employ older people. 

The increase in the number of children 
employed in the Southern States between 
1900 and 1905 is easily explained when we 
realize that in 1900 the total number of South- 
ern mill employees was 100,930, and in 1905 
the total number had increased to 123,165, 
or an increase of about 22 per cent., and this 
owing to the great increase in the number of 
cotton-mills in the South between 1900 and 
1904. 

Again, Dr. McKelway states that the age 
limit for the employment of young persons is 
two years lower, and in some exceptional 
cases four years lower, in the South than in 
the rest of the civilized world. Is not the 
age limit twelve years in Maine and New 
Hampshire, and thirteen in Rhode Island, as 
stated in Labor Bulletin, January, 1906 ? 

For ten years before the National Child 
Labor Committee was organized fair-minded 
men who were engaged in the manufacture 
of cotton in the Soythern States, and who 
employed thousands of operatives, were ac- 
tively and steadfastly working to overcome 
the evils that the rapid growth of the indus- 
try had unavoidably developed. Manufac- 
turers had appeared before the South Caro- 
lina Legislature since 1902 advocating labor 
legislation, child labor laws, birth registration 
laws, marriage license laws, and other re- 
forms that were felt to be necessary. For 
ten years before the child labor law in South 
Carolina was enacted (and it was done largely 
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through the influence of the manufacturers 
themselves), certain cotton-mills in South 
Carolina had rules preventing the employ- 
ment of children under twelve years of age, 
and attempting to compel their attendance at 
the schools maintained by the cotton-mill 
corporations. ‘To-day South Carolina has not 
a birth registration law, a marriage license 
law, or a compulsory school law, but it is not 
the fault of the cotton manufacturers ; and 
it is impossible properly and fairly to enforce 
any child labor law unless there is a birth 
registration law, which would prevent false 
statements on the part of unscrupulous 
parents. 

The taxes in South Carolina are almost 
entirely paid by the white population, and 
the amount collected for school taxes is fairly 
divided between the colored schools and the 
white schools. As is well known, the colored 
population in South Carolina largely exceeds 
the white population, and the white popula- 
tion are carrying the burden of educating the 
colored people. The result is that the public 
schools in South Carolina are open only for 
three and ahalf to four months, and in the 
cotton-mill villages the mill corporations are 
supporting their schools for nine and ten 
months, and also their kindergartens. The 
cotton-mill corporations in South Carolina 
have invested over $85,000 in school build- 
ings and furniture, and they supplement the 
State fund over $40,000 annually in main- 
taining these schools; there are enrolled in 
the mill schools over eight thousand chil- 
dren, and these children are indebted to the 
mill corporations for an opportunity to re- 
ceive an education. The National Child 
Labor Committee have seemingly determined 
to antagonize all those who are working for 
the betterment of the condition of the cotton- 
mill employees and the children in the cotton- 
mills in Sonth Carolina. Efforts that were 
made to forbid the employment of children 
under twelve years of age ten years before 
any child labor law was enacted, and to force 
those children to attend the mill schools, or 
to induce them to attend the mill schools by a 
gratuity each month, have been perverted by 
officials of the Child Labor Committee, and 
extracts from this agreement published claim- 
ing that children of twelve years of age were 
forced to work in the mills, and ignoring the 
fact that the younger children were pro- 
tected and encouraged to go to school. 

To judge fairly of the condition of the 
employees of the cotton-mills in South Caro- 
lina to-day one must understand and remem- 
ber the conditions surrounding these people 
before the cotton-mills were built. Many of 


the inhabitants of these mill villages are from 
the mountain country, and lived in single-room 
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log houses, some of them with earth floors. 
The conditions to-day are changed, and the 
wonderfully rapid development of the cotton- 
mill industry has furnished these people with 
the employment they desired, with school- 
houses and church facilities ; and, even with 
all the imaginary or real evils that have been 
developed by the rapid growth of the cotton- 
mill industry, no one can justly say that the 
condition of the residents of the mill villages 
is not far better to-day than was their pre- 
vious state. Many of our mill villages and 
mills have been investigated by honest and 
competent investigators, who are always 
welcomed, such as Miss Beeks, of the Wel- 
fare Department of the National Civic Fed- 
eration, and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of the De- 
partment of Justice, Washington, who is now 
investigating the condition of the working 
women and children of the United States 
under a special commission from President 
Roosevelt. The report of Miss Beeks has 
been published, illustrated with photographs. 


ELLISON A. SMYTH. 
Pelzer, South Carolina. 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY 
I am confident that your readers would be 
glad to know something more about that 
great movement which seeks to extend the 
blessings of education to the white people 
who live among the mountains of Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, and 
Georgia. They number about three millions, 
and have in their veins the very best blood of 
our great Nation. They have not as yet 
been greatly affected by the tides of pros- 
perity which are sweeping over the country. 
They live, as their fathers did, in widely 
scattered and sparsely peopled regions where 
they cultivate their little farms, but scarcely 
know the color of money, and are, many of 
them, without opportunity for education. 

Recognizing this state of things, generous 
people in all parts of the country—North, 
East, South, West—have been establishing 
schools and colleges at convenient points, 
and have done a very noble work. The 
great religious denominations have vied 
with each other, and have made an excellent 
record. But the country is of vast extent, 
and it is not strange that some sections have 
been overlooked. 

One of these overlooked and neglected 
regions, till lately, is that lying about Cum- 
berland Gap, Tennessee. Just at this point, 
where the mountains dip and the tides of 
commerce should flow, the three great States 
of Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee come 
together. Itis a beautiful and fertile coun- 
try, within easy reach of which are living 
some two hundred and fifty thousand people. 
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Across the mountains, in Kentucky, and in 
other directions, are schools of various 
grades which are doing good. But they are 
all too remote to influence specially the 
people of the Cumberland Gap region, who 
cannot easily travel so far—-though, in their 
eagerness to learn, the young people do go 
long distances on foot. 

In this neglected corner of the world, 
about eleven years ago, was established Lin- 
coln Memorial University. Men from widely 
separated parts of the country united in the 
great work. From then till now it has been 
supported mainly by voluntary contributions. 
In that time we have educated more than a 
thousand young men and women to lives of 
usefulness and uprightness. Large numbers 
have themselves become teachers, and have 
in turn lighted the torch of learning in hun- 
dreds of log dwellings and little hamlets, 
where before were none but the most meager 
facilities. Fifty such teachers last year went 
out from the University and taught for sev- 
eral months in schools which averaged over 
sixty pupils each. What an influence for 
good! Three thousand young people taken 
from the kingdom of ignorance and intro- 
duced into the realm where wholesome knowl- 
edge prevails! 

But the University has now reached a 
point where it cannot fulfill its high mission 
without greatly increasing its accommoda- 
tions. We now have five hundred and sixty 
students on our rolls. But we could very 
soon have a thousand, if we had means for 
properly caring for them. Sad indeed is 
the thought of turning away bright young 
people who come hungry and thirsty for 
knowledge, as we have had to do. And we 
simply must not do it! We must provide 
for them. To refuse to do so would be to 
wrong them and stultify ourselves. Practi- 
cal patriotism calls upon us to remember that 
the right education of the common people is 
the corner-stone on which rests our Republic. 
To refuse assistance in such work is to invite 
National disaster. 

We need, and must speedily have, an ad- 
ditional building for properly carrying on 
our work. It will cost not less than $50,000. 
Generous subscriptions have already been 
made by men who for years have been 
helping to pay the current expenses. But 
they cannot do it all. Norshould they. The 
privilege belongs alike to all. It is impossi- 
ble to put money where it will yield better 
returns. Several thousands have already 
been promised, and we have assurance that 
a large sum will be given to complete the 
work when we have secured about twenty 
thousand more. 

I may be permitted to add that I have 
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given eleven years of my life to this work, 
without compensation, and I now take pleas- 
ure in contributing to it the last piece of 
property in my possession. Having done 
this, I appeal for the help of my countrymen. 
In the name of the Board of Directors 
who have given time and thought and money 
freely and repeatedly, and on behalf of the 
boys and girls who cannot plead for them- 
selves, I appeal for contributions either large 
or small. Checks may be made payable to 
the Hon. Darwin R. James, Treasurer, and 
sent to 384 Washington Street, New York. 
O. O. HOWARD. 
Major-General, etc. (Retired), President 
Board Lincoln Memorial University. 


[Since this letter was written a serious loss 
by fire renders the need of Lincoln Memorial 
University the more pressing. —THE Ep- 
ITORS.] 


A WORTHY SUGGESTION 


I live in a city of the Middle West. I am 
a member of the largest church in our city, 
the membership being over twelve hundred. 
I have belonged to this church thirteen 
years. When I first came into it, the pastor 
was a progressive Eastern 1man, and under 
him the church prospered. But his work was 
not, of course, wholly approved, and after a 
few years he resigned. Since that time the 
policy of the teaching has been most con- 
servative. The membership has remained 
practically unchanged, but the attendance 
has greatly decreased. Yet that is not the 
most alarming feature. The attendance has 
changed. A large body of thinking people 
have either ceased attendance wholly, or 
attend, as they frankly admit, because, being 
members of the church, they feel under obli- 
gation. 

This winter, feeling that something must 
be done, a two weeks’ revival was held under 
a professional revivalist, the attendance at 
these meetings being about two hundred and 
fifty, not a few of whom were drawn from 
other churches; and of this small number 
many attended each ove service. 

There was added to the church. as a result 
of much individual work at this time, a small 
number, nearly all ‘of whom were children 
under fourteen years of age. And there was 
another side to this. There was driven from 
the church a far greater number of grown 
and thinking people—not from actual mem- 


bership, but, as it seems to me, a far more 
serious thing, from all feeling of sympathy 
and fellowship in the church life. ‘Two ques- 
tions now suggest themselves. Is the church 
as responsible for the ones driven out as 
it is for the ones drawn? Also, what is 
to become of those antagonized? These 
people are religious people, are in sympathy 
with all upward movement, but they are 
without a leader. And what I say of my 
church I may say of the score and more of 
other churches in this city. Now, what is to 
be done? May I claim the privilege of fools 
who rush in where angels fear to tread, and 
make a suggestion? 

Could there not be a movement started by 
our colleges, something in the nature of 
University Extension work—a course of 
study laid out by our best thinkers on relig- 
ious and kindred subjects, a regular study 
with text-books and suggestions of supple- 
mentary reading? Let the Old Testament be 
treated by Jews, the New by leaders in the 
churches, history by historians, and such 
science as bears on race development by 
scientists. I am conscious of the magnitude 
of the work, but I also feel the magnitude of 
the need. And I would have the course so 
simple and easy of access that all might 
have it. And I would have leaders available 
to organize, supervise, and occasionally lec- 
ture to the classes. E. N. 


A LA30R OF LOVE 


A biography of Mrs. Eliza E. Wheaton, 
a noble woman and the good angel of Whea- 
ton Seminary, is soon to be published. It 
is a labor of love, prepared by Miss Harriet 
E. Paine under the direction of the alumnez. 
The book is intended chiefly for those who 
knew and loved Mrs. Wheaton, and, above 
all, for those who have been associated with 
Wheaton Seminary. It is believed that the 
book will be a modest but valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of the higher education of 
women in this country. The edition is to be 
a small one, and it is desired to call the 
attention of Wheaton’s former pupils to the 
necessity of subscribing if they desire to 
secure copies of the biography. Addresses 
should be sent at once to Miss Clara M. 
Pike, 46 Chestnut Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. JULIA OsGoon, 

For the Committee of Publication 
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INFORMATION TO INVESTORS 





BUYING A GUARANTEE 


O every investor may come the thought 
or desire to have some sort of guaran- 


tee in connection with the investments 
he makes. The hind of guarantee is the first 
question. Shall it be a guarantee by a corpo- 
ration, or would a more satisfactory kind of 
guarantee be that afforded by actual property? 
For example, a central business property, im- 
proved with a modern fire-proof building. 
It will be recognized at once that any guaran- 
tee that is backed by the best class of inside 
business property will be more permanent and 
more dependable than any corporate or other 
guarantee. 

The business property guarantee herein sug- 
gested is unquestionably “He dest. An investor 
wishing absolute safety of his capital and per- 
fect certainty of his income can have both of 
these guaranteed to him best by becoming the 
owner of business property upon which there 
is no encumbrance. 

The unencumbered ownership of a piece of 
central business property, improved with a fire- 
proof building, located in the heart of one of 
our growing cities, involves an investment of 
perhaps $500,000. It may be that every in- 
vestor does not have $500,000 at one time for 
investment and therefore will answer that, 
while all the foregoing statements are interest- 
ing and true, such an investment is not 
available. 

It is a fact, however, that if such an im- 
proved piece of business property, worth 
$500,000, were owned by five people having 
$100,000 each, or fifty people having $10,000 
each, or by one hundred people having $5,000 
each, that each individual in such a group 
would enjoy the safety and the earning power 
of such a property. 

If you have $1,000 or $5,000 or $10,000 or 
$50.000 to invest, you can for $1,000 decome 
the owner of one unit, or for $5,000 become the 
owner of five units (and so on), of a specific 
piece of improved business property located 
in the heart of the retail business district of 
Seattle; or of another specific piece of busi- 

hess property located in the heart of the retail 


business district of Zos Angeles; or you can 
invest your capital partly in one of these prop- 
erties and partly in the other; or you can 
have your choice of eight different properties 
distributed as follows: five in Seaft/e, two in 
Los Angeles, and one in Spokane. 

Every one of these properties is free of 
encumbrance. 

Each one is divided separately into units so 
that you may select the units of the property 
which appeals to you as the best investment 
for your capital and the units of the property 
you select are conveyed to you direct, so that 
you can deal with them just as independently 
as you could with any property you own. 
Every investor is given full information about 
value, earnings, and expenses of a property 
before he invests in it, and also just as full 
information after he has invested in it. 

It is our purpose to point out to the general 
investor that he can get the best guaranteed 
investment without extra cost for guarantee dy 
becoming the owner of units of specific pieces of 
business property. Properties that are estab- 
blished and paying liberal rentals and growing 
in value every year; properties which are visi- 
ble, tangible, and about which every investor 
zs given full information which enables him to 
determine for himself the safety and desirability 
of the investment. 

We own and offer some of the “ units” 
in each of these eight properties. Our capital 
is invested in them, as also is the capital of 
nearly a thousand individual investors who 
have selected them after careful investigation. 
Full details will be furnished—detai/s that will 
satisfy you as to safety and earning power—a 
request will bring them—send it this day to 
The Trustee Securities Company, No. 1 Wall 
Street, New York—or to The Trustee Com- 
pany of Seattle—or The Trustee Company of 
Los Angeles—or The Trustee Company of 
Spokane. 

Any financial institution can secure a report 
for you as to the standing and reliability of 
these Companies—or we will upon request 
send a financial statement to any individual, 
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Pacific Coast 
Opportunities 


Are waiting every man of brain or brawn— 
they are many and are calling you. Every 
day during March and April there is a low 
rate from Chicago of 


“33 


to nearly all points in California, Washington 
and Oregon, with daily and personally con- 
ducted excursions in Pullman Tourist sleeping 
cars, S. A. Hutchison, Manager, 212 Clark 
Street, Chicago, via 











CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Correspondingly low rates 
from all points, 

Tickets good on fast trains 
through to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and North Pacific Coast 
Points. 

Write for itineraries, maps, booklets, 
time schedules, etc., to 


W. B. Kniskern, 





Chicago, Ill. 





Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N.-W. Ry. 
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